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Trends in Special Education* 


Vol. 46 
By CurisTIne P. 
HE term “special education” has 
been ‘widely used since the 1930 
White House Conference on Child 


Special Education 
which is 


Health and Protection. 
may be defined as education 
planned for children who deviate markedly 
from the normal in respect to mental, so- 
cial and physical or sensory development. 
It includes more than education for the 
mentally and physically handicapped. It 
includes education for the individual who 
excels in learning ability and education 
for the individual who is seriously malad- 
justed. Special education is generally an 
accepted part of state and local programs 
of education. Those who are engaged in 
teaching children with handicap, 
whether of hearing, sight, or slow men- 
tality, will find it helpful and stimulating 
to reflect occasionally on the broad scope 
of special education and its far-reaching 
program for any child who is meeting seri- 
ous problems in the growing-up process at 
home and at school. 


any 


Special Education on the Move 


Special education is on the move. If 
you want to see that move in figures con- 
sult the latest bulletin on the subject pub- 
lished by the U. S. Office of Education 
and entitled Statistics of Special Schools 
and Classes for Exceptional Children, 
1938-40. 

You may note there historical summaries 
of statistics from 1922 to 1940 which show 





*Excerpts from a talk given to the faculty of the 
Rochester School for the Deaf, April, 1943. 


INGRAM. Ep.D. 


the growth in numbers of residential 
schools and cities having special schools 
and classes for the several types of excep- 
tional children and the numbers of chil- 
dren served. 

What are the trends today in special 
education and what are the trends in the 
area of your interest, the deaf and hard 
of hearing? I include the hard of hearing 
because the majority of residential schools 
serve a minority of that group. 

“Stands and Trends in the Education of 
the Deaf” was the title of President Elbert 
Gruver’s address to the Sixteenth Summer 
Program Meeting of the American Associ- 
ation to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf at Detroit, Michigan, June 27. 
1938.1 There are three statements in that 
address that | will discuss: 

First, “It is necessary, in considering the 
education of the deaf, to keep the purpose 
It seems to me that this 
in a single 


clearly in mind. 
can be expressed definitely 
sentence—to make and keep the deaf child 
as nearly normal as possible. In this every- 
thing in the education of the deaf origi- 
nates and every effort culminates.” 

Second, An important “mile post” on the 
“road of progress” is “the formation of or- 
ganizations, groups of teachers, parents, 
and others for carrying on particular 
phases of the work; e.g. the Convention. 
the Association, the Society, and the Volta 
Bureau.” 

Third, A present trend lies in “the tend- 


1See Reprint No. 486, 
Review, Vol. 40, No. 11, pp 
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ency to place all education of the deaf un- 
der Boards of Education and the interest 
manifested by the Federal Office of Educa- 


tion in all types of handicapped children.” 


The Trend Toward “Normality” 


For purpose of discussion, all three of 
these statements may be considered trends. 
Let us consider these trends. The first 
trend is “to make and keep the child as 
nearly normal as possible.” This is not a 
recent trend but it is one in which research 
and experience are opening up to supervis- 
ors and teachers ever-widening means and 
methods for understanding and guiding the 
child in the normal channels of life. Re- 
flect for example on Dr. Arnold Gesell’s re- 
search studies of growth in infant and pre- 
school child at the Yale Clinic of Child 
Development. His studies of physical, so- 
cial, and mental growth have demonstrated 
that the years of infancy and early child- 
hood are a fertile period for guiding and 
laying the basis for optimum all-around 
growth. Reflect on the programs of labo- 
ratory-nursery schools at university centers, 
which have demonstrated the significance 
of environmental influences in childhood 
and the continuous nature of child growth. 
These findings have been interpreted and 
applied to early treatment following the 
discovery of the child with a handicap—to 
programs of nursery schools, of home visi- 
tors, and of parent education through con- 
ference and correspondence—all to the end 
of bringing to the young child with a han- 
dicap a more normal and stimulating en- 
vironment in which to grow. 


The Advantages of Nursery Schools 


Those of you who are teachers of pri- 
mary and intermediate age children are 
now having the opportunity of observing 
and teaching certain children whose prob- 
lems were recognized at an early age and 
who attended nursery school. These chil- 
dren had the benefit of an early focus on 
speech as a means of communication in a 
social setting, of the attainment of healthy 
personal routines, and of constructive play 
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habits from an early age. And you are 
building on that foundation; as you teach, 
you observe and evaluate the social be. 
havior and the learning ability of these 
growing children from day to day. Do 
you see evidences that these pupils are re. 
sponsive in social situations, that their 
knowledge of the world around them is ex. 
tended, that they are curious and resource. 
ful in carrying out problems? Do they 
reflect an eagerness and joy in their daily 
learning activities? Such evidences are 
all indicative of responses that normally 
belong to the period of childhood and for 
the achievement of which teachers and par- 
ents, school and home, may work together 
from nursery days on. Thus, research in 
child development applied in the all-round 
program of child guidance in the nursery 
school is pointing the way to improved 
curriculum and methods and to home- 
parent-teacher relationship in the primary 
and intermediate years. 


The Value of Mechanical Devices 


Scientific research is perfecting mechan- 
ical devices to assist the individual in re- 
sponding more normally. One needs only 
to mention recent studies in clinical audi- 
ometry, improvements in hearing aids, and 
the teachers’ utilization of those aids for 
the development of residual hearing and of 
speech in childhood. We are only at the 
threshold of possibilities that are opening 
up in this area. I think, for example, of 
four Rochester pupils who have serious 
losses of hearing but who, fitted with in- 
dividual hearing aids, are competing suc- 
cessfully in the local day high schools of 
their district. 

We are challenged, therefore, as is every 
supervisor and teacher of a child with a 
handicap, to embrace every development 
that offers greater opportunity for fulfilling 
the first trend,—‘making” and “keeping 
the child normal,” or in other words, guid- 
ing and teaching the growing child so that 
he may experience optimum participation 
in the normal ebb and flow of life around 
him. 
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The Development of Organizations 


The second trend lies in the development 
of the programs of organizations concerned 
with professional study and with extension 
of educational provisions for exceptional 
children. Dr. Gruver mentioned the or- 
ganizations engaged in the interest of the 
deaf and certain features of their programs 
with which teachers of the deaf are con- 
versant. In the earlier days of special edu- 
cation, professional workers were con- 
cerned only with the particular areas and 
problems of the one major handicap with 
which they were engaged. During the dec- 
ades from about 1890 on, one after another 
of the groups serving the deaf, the hard of 
hearing, the blind, the partially sighted, 
the crippled, the tuberculous, and the men- 
tally deficient developed strong organiza- 
tions in their respective fields. 


In the summer of 1922, a group guided 
by Miss Elizabeth Farrell of New York 
City sponsored the founding of an organ- 
ization broad enough in its purpose to em- 
brace all of these areas,—the International 
Council for Exceptional Children. The 
handbook of the International Council 
states “The International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children is an international or- 
ganization to promote the education and 
welfare of all exceptional children, wheth- 
er handicapped or gifted. . . . For some 
time there have been organizations, each 
interested in the diagnosis, treatment, and 
care of some one group of exceptional chil- 
dren, that have filled definite needs and 
that have done a great deal of excellent 
work. Some time ago, however, a definite 
need was felt for supplementing and co- 
ordinating the work of these organizations, 
to unify thinking and exchange ideas 
among the various fields, and particularly 
to promote better educational opportunities 
for all types of exceptional children.” 


The Council was inspired to greater ef- 
fort and achievement by the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection 
of 1930 which brought to a focus special 
education for all types of exceptional chil- 
dren. Following that impetus the annual 
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programs of the Council have been organ- 
ized with section and study groups devoted 
to problems in the several areas as well as 
to meetings on common problems which 
bring the various interests together. Each 
year, the names of authorities in the areas 
of the deaf and hard of hearing, well known 
to many of you, have appeared on those 
annual programs. 

The Journal of Exceptional Children, 
first published in 1934 as the organ of the 
Council, is the only magazine designed to 
serve the interests of every type of deviate. 
It brings to the busy public school admin- 
istrator and supervisor, who cannot sub- 
scribe and benefit by the highly specialized 
publications in the several fields, timely 
articles from all the fields. It brings to the 
special education supervisor and teacher, 
whatever her interests, a broad scope of 
special education. Scanning, for example, 
the yearly index appearing in the May 
1941 number of the Journal of Exceptional 
Children, one finds stimulating articles on 
mental hygiene practices, personality, con- 
servation of vision, the slow-learning and 
the gifted child,—subjects closely related 
to your needs. One finds also eight articles 
relating to the deaf and hard of hearing. 

Another evidence of Council growth 
comes in the announcement of reorganiza- 
tion made at the February 1943 annual 
meeting at Indianapolis, Indiana. This re- 
organization is designed to augment demo- 
cratic representation and _ participation 
geographically and professionally in the 
affairs of the Council. 

In summary, the growth of the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Children 
represents:a significant move for pooling, 
coordinating, strengthening, and promot- 
ing constructive forces in the several or- 
ganizations, residential schools and school 
systems which are concerned with educa- 
tion for children with deviations. As 
workers in the field who are called on to 
support and to participate in professional 
organizations, we are challenged by the pos- 
sibilities in this second trend,—the service 


(Continued on page 252) 
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Association Meeting in. Philadelphia 


To Hear about Deafened Soldiers 


VERYBODY with deaf- 

ness, total or partial, is interested 

in the services that are being put 
into operation for the men who have lost 
their hearing in the war. It is well known 
that there are three army centers where lip 
reading instruction, speech work, atten- 
tion to residual hearing, and fitting with 
hearing aids are offered to hospitalized pa- 
tients. 

Recently, the American Red Cross began 
to develop a program for the further re- 
habilitation of these cases after their dis- 
charge from military service. In order to 
have the benefit of training and experience 
in this special field, the National Head- 
quarters of the Red Cross borrowed Miss 
Betty C. Wright from the American Society 
for the Hard of Hearing. An announce- 
ment about this loan and Miss Wright’s 
duties appeared in the Vota REviEW for 
March. 

It is now possible to announce that Miss 
Wright is to be the principal speaker at 
the regular annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf. This meeting, as 
stated in the special call given below, will 
be held at 2:30 P.M. on Friday, May 19th. 
1944, at the Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. The exact 
location will be the auditorium of Wissi- 
noming Hall, the main building of the 
school. 

Many members of the Association live 
within reach of Philadelphia and will wish 
to attend this meeting. The Pennsylvania 
School extends a hearty invitation to all 
of them, and also to other interested per- 
sons. For the benefit of any who may wish 
to use a group hearing aid, the School is 
planning to provide a limited number of 
wired seats in the auditorium. 

The official call for the meeting, issued 
by the President, Dr. Elbert A. Gruver, and 
the Secretary. Dr. A. C. Manning, follows. 


who deals 


MISS BETTY C. WRIGHT, NOW ON SPECIAL 

ASSIGNMENT AS CONSULTANT ON HEARING 

PROBLEMS IN SERVICES TO THE ARMED 

FORCES (MILITARY WELFARE SERVICE) OF 
THE AMERICAN RED CROSS. 


Association Business Meeting 

The Fifty-fourth Annual Meeting (Busi- 
ness Session) of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf will be held at the Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, on Friday, 
May 19, 1944, at 2:30 P.M. The special 
business will be the election of five Direc- 
tors to serve three years in place of those 
whose term of office expires in 1944, 
namely, John Yale Crouter, A. C. Manning, 
Clarence D. O’Connor, Herbert Poole, and 
Mrs. H. T. Poore. In accordance with a 
provision of the constitution nominations 
for the office of Director must be made in 
writing and must be received by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary not later than thirty 
(30) days before the date of the annual 
meeting. Only active members (those 
whose dues are paid for the current year) 
and life members may vote at this election. 
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Lisbeth Long-frock* 


By Hans AANRUD 


Translated from the Norwegian by Laura E. Poutson 
Rephrased for Reading by the Deaf by Myra S. Doo.itTLe 


Foreworp: It is a good many years since the Votta Review published reading matter for 


children. 
were offered monthly. 


When the Association Review first became the Votta Review, short articles for children 
About this same time, the Volta Bureau published the collection of stories 


and poems called The Raindrop, which ran through three editions, and was so popular with the 
children that, today, many deaf men and women, no longer young, cherish tattered copies of their 
beloved Raindrop, from whose pages they first learned to love reading. 

Lisbeth Long-frock, which will run serially for some months, is one of several stories that Mrs. 
Doolittle rephrased from time to time for her deaf son, now twenty-five years old. The editors hope 
that teachers and parents will give the story to deaf boys and girls and note their reactions. Letters 


of comment will be welcomed.—Eb. 


Chapter I 
Lisbeth Goes to Ho-el Farm 
“Dp EER-OUT Castle” sat high up 


above the Upper Farms, on a rock 

that stood out from a bare moun- 
tain. The rock was called “Big Hammer.” 
In Norway, even a small farm must have a 
name. The real name of the little farm was 
New Bridge. But it was called Peer-out 
Castle, because there was so much to see 
from its one high window, and because it 
wasn’t a bit like a castle! 

A Castle usually belongs to royal people 
(Kings and Queens), but this little castle 
belonged to poor people, and had only a 
small plot of farmed land. It had a little 
bit of meadow land here and there, and 
some patches (spots) of heather (heth-er, a 
kind of grass, with tiny sweet-smelling 
flowers). Some small blueberry bushes and 
small cranberry bushes grew in the mead- 
ow, 

There was a cow-house and a pig pen. 
The cow-house was built against the steep 
hillside. The other three sides of it were 
made of stones, loosely piled upon one an- 
other. The two tiny cow-stalls were dug 
out of the hill itself. The very small pig 
pen was built the same way. 

The castle itself was built along a rocky 
ridge. It was very small, and it had sod 


*Permission to reprint this rephrased version of 
Lisbeth Long-frock has been given by Ginn and 
Company, publishers. 


and grass packed tightly over the roof. 
It had ‘only one small window, with tiny 
panes of glass. That window looked out 
over the whole valley. From any part of 
the near-by country, one could always see 
the little castle, away up high on the moun- 
tain. Its single window looked like a 
watchful eye, peering out over the land. 

This poor little castle was the home of 
Lisbeth, a poor little girl. On the day our 
story begins, she was to go to a farm, 
which seemed to her to be so fine that it 
was almost royal. She felt very grown-up, 
for she was to take her own mother’s place 
as the spinning-woman. 

Her mother’s name was Randi ( Ran-dee) 
New-Ridge. She was sometimes called 
Ran-di Peerout. Lisbeth’s father had died 
four years before and Ran-di had been left 
to care for her two children in the tiny 
castle. She had only one cow, to help 
supply food for her children. The children 
were Lisbeth, who was four years old when 
her father died—and Jacob, her brother, 
who was six years old. The mother found 
that it was hard to care for her children 
and herself. At the time our story begins 
Lisbeth was eight and Jacob was ten years 
old. 

Ran-di was glad that they had a roof 
over their heads and plenty of wood to 
keep them warm. They lived close to the 
forest, and could always find wood. In 
the spring, Randi plowed a small plot of 
ground, where she planted potatoes and 
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some grain. She cut grass and pulled birch 
leaves from the trees, to get enough food 
for the cow to eat. As long as they had a 
cow, they always had milk to drink, even 
if there was not much to eat. The cow’s 
name was Blee-ross. 

In the winter, Randi spun linen and wool 
for women who lived on the farms near-by. 
She had been a servant at Ho-el Farm, be- 
fore her marriage, so she did most of her 
spinning for the mistress of Ho-el, whose 
name was Kjer-sti (Chair-stee) Ho-el. 

In these ways Randi had been able to 
care for her family. Now Jacob was ten 
years old, and was big enough to go out 
to work. A year ago, a message had come 
from Nor-drum Farm, nearby, that a boy 
was needed to look after the cows and sheep 
and goats. So Jacob went away to take the 
job. 

When the children were small, they had 
often knelt on a littke wooden bench under 
the window in their little castle. From 
there they had looked out at the farms 
around the countryside. Jacob always had 
said that he wanted to work on Nor-drum 
Farm, when he grew up. Farmer Nor-drum 
was the most important man in the whole 
neighborhood. Lisbeth always had said 
that she would like to work at Ho-el Farm, 
because it was owned by a woman. 

Last autumn, Farmer Nor-drum decided 
that he would need to have Jacob stay all 
winter to work for him, so Jacob had 
stayed. Last Christmas, he came home to 
his mother and Lisbeth for a whole day. 
He brought Lisbeth a gift from the little 
girl at Nor-drum Farm. The gift was a 
very nice gray wool frock (dress). 

Jacob seemed much more grown-up and 
full of fun, since he had been working at 
Nor-drum. When Lisbeth tried on the 
gray dress, it had reached way down to the 
ground, and Jacob had called her, “Lisbeth 
Long-frock” (long-dress). From that day, 
as long as she lived, she was called by the 
name of Lisbeth Long-frock. 

After Christmas, life was very hard for 
Lisbeth and her mother, Randi. The cow 
did not give much milk—and Randi had to 
go a long way to the next farm, to get even 
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a little milk. They did not have much milk 
there either, for many of the cows would 
not give milk until their calves were born 
in the spring. It was hard to find time to 
go, because she had to finish the wool for 
Kjer-sti Ho-el. When she had finished the 
wool, she would be able to get milk for 
their coffee, and some other good things 
to eat. That would be a good thing for 
them both. 

Randi worked steadily at her spinning. 
Lisbeth helped to card (comb out) the 
wool. For a week, Randi spun the wool, 
almost without rest. She did not take much 
time for her meals. But she drank a great 
deal of strong black coffee. Late one night, 
the wool was all spun and ready. But 
Randi was sick. When morning came, she 
should have been ready to take the wool to 
Kjer-sti Ho-el. But she was so dizzy, that 
she had to go to bed again. She was too 
weak to do anything more. 

In Norway, when the spinning-woman 
brings the yarn (spun wool) to a farm, she 
is praised for her work, and given food 
and drink. Then she is given her pay in 
money and food. She then receives her 
orders for more work. The day that Randi 
was to go, she felt too ill, so she decided 
to send Lisbeth in her place. Ho-el Farm 
was quite far away from Peer-out, but 
Randi knew that Lisbeth could find the 
way. She could bring some food and milk 
home with her, and Randi could go to Ho-el 
Farm after she got better, and get the rest 
of the food and money, and orders for 
more work. 

Randi told Lisbeth that she must be a 
fine little girl, and behave as well as a spin- 
ning-woman should behave. Lisbeth said 
she knew just how to act, because she had 
always watched her mother when they went 
to farms nearby. 

So Lisbeth put on her best long frock. 
Her mother wrapped two warm shawls 
around her. The bundle of yarn was hung 
over her back, and a little red wooden pail 
in front. Her mother told her the right 
way to go, and she started off. 

So this is how it happened that Lisbeth 
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Long-frock from Peer-out Castle came to 
Ho-el Farm. 
* * * *& * 

Bear-hunter, the big hairy dog at Ho-el 
Farm, sat on the front door step of the 
farmhouse. He was looking around the 
large yard, and he seemed to be very quiet. 
It was a clear cold day, almost at the be- 
ginning of spring. The sun shone brightly 
on the white gleaming snow. Even if the 
day was fine, the big dog would rather have 
been inside the house. For the stone step 
was very cold, and his paws were aching. 
He had to lift them up now and then, be- 
cause they hurt him so much. 

But Bear-hunter had a job to do. The 
goats and pigs were out in the yard today, 
and Bear-hunter had to keep them from 
coming up onto the step. Just now they 
were behaving very well. The pigs were 
on the sunny side of the yard. They were 
rubbing and scratching their backs against 
the corner of the cow-house. The goats 
were chewing the bark from a pile of pine 
branches, that had been laid out for them 
near the sheephouse. They all seemed to 
be very busy, but Bear-hunter knew that 
they would come rushing all over the yard, 
if he should go into the house, even for a 
moment. 

There was a big she-goat, named Crook- 
horn, who had come to the farm last fall. 
She had not yet found out that she must 
not make Bear-hunter angry. She was now 
going over to the very corner of the farm- 
house, as if to show him that she wasn’t 
afraid of him at all. How Bear-hunter 
hated her! Just let her try to get funny 
with him, he thought! 

Bear-hunter knew that he must stay with 
the animals. He looked up the road once 
ina while, to see if anyone was coming. 
Once, when he was looking that way, he 
saw something coming over the side of the 
hill, from the Upper Farms. What in the 
world could it be? It looked like a little 
fat roly-poly (round) bear. Bear-hunter 
wondered if his sight was getting bad. Per- 
haps he ought to warn the people in the 
house! 

So he barked long and loud, several 
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times. The goats came together into a 
little group and listened. The pigs stopped 
scratching for a moment to listen. They 
wondered what was disturbing them. It 
was easy to see that they were afraid of 
Bear-hunter. 

He still sat on the icy door-step, looking 
up the road. He had never seen anything 
that looked as funny as the figure that was 
coming near. He decided to go a little way 
along the road, and get a better look. So 
he raised his bushy tail over his back, and 
put on his best smile and started off. 

As he came closer, he thought that it 
must be Katrine (Ka-treena), the Finnish 
girl, who came to the farm every winter. 
But no! This girl was much too little for 
Katrine! This one wore a long wide 
skirt. Underneath, he could see two big 
shoes, with woolen toes of stockings pulled 
over the toes of the shoes. Above the full 
skirt, was a round bundle of clothes, with 
a woolen shawl tied around it. And on top 
of that was the head, with another shawl 
around that. Over the back, was a large 
bundle, and in front was hanging a pretty 
red pail! 

Bear-hunter stood still and looked. The 
little figure stood still too, as if it wondered 
what to do. Then Bear-hunter went over to 
the side of the road, so that the person 
should not be afraid. Then it came on 
again. When it came up to the big dog, it 
turned around, so that it was walking side- 
wise. Then Bear-hunter got a peep under 
the shawl. He saw a little turned-up nose, 
and a little red mouth, all ready to cry and 
a pair of blue eyes, which looked at him as 
if they were very much afraid. 

Pooh! thought Bear-hunter. It’s only a 
little girl, all bundled up against the cold. 
He did not think that he knew her. But, 
wait a moment, where had he seen that 
red pail before? He decided that he didn’t 
want to frighten her. So he walked slowly 
across the road, and sniffed at the pail. 

The child did not understand what he 
was going to do. She took a step back- 
wards, and caught her foot in the hem of 
her long dress. Down she fell by the side 


(Continued on page 246) 
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Two Special Classes at the 
Montreal School 


By CorRINNE ROCHELEAL 


A Class for English Speaking Girls 
HE readers of the Votta REVIEW 
may care to hear about two interest- 
ing classes at the Montreal School 

for Deaf Girls. 
conducted in English under the direction 


One of these is the class 


of Sister Alphonse of Providence, who also 
has general supervision of the English 
speaking girls of the school. There are 
With one possible 


exception, all the girls are bright, and in 


nine pupils in the class. 


two or three cases are of more than average 
intelligence. There are three divisions in 
the class: two first grade pupils; two sec- 
ond grade, and five of the fifth grade. Any 
teacher of the deaf will understand all the 
work this entails, since, to the usual pro- 
gram of studies—the same pursued by 
pupils in the grade schools of Montreal 

must be added individual attention to cor- 
rect the varying deficiencies of the pupils 
in voice placement, pronunciation, articula- 


ROULEAL 


Moreover, the Sister 
is also at all times, and for the entire school 
year, mother and first friend to each of 
these nine for their 
health, happiness, deportment and general 
progress, to say nothing of the state of 
their wardrobes. In short, Sister Alphonse, 
in addition to her role of teacher must also 


tion, lip reading, ete. 


girls, responsible 


double as materfamilias for nine active, 
growing girls, coming from, and returning 
to, nine different milieus. 

In a recent demonstration, participated 
in by the entire school, this English class 
There were 
two public programs, attended by about 


acquitted itself with honor. 


twelve hundred persons each time, and a 
microphone carried the voices of the pupils 
to the entire audience. These programs 
were in honor of the centenary of the 
founding of the Sisters of Providence, who 
have conducted this school for deaf girls 
for the past ninety-two years. 





AN ENGLISH SPEAKING CLASS CONDUCTED AT A FRENCH SPEAKING SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
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N MONTREAL. 


SISTER ALPHONSE OF PROVIDENCE IS THE TEACHER. 
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A DEAF BLIND PUPIL AT THE MONTREAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF GIRLS. NOTE THE CONJUGA- 


TION OF THE VERB MARCHER ON THE BLACKBOARD. WHEN THE REST OF US STUDIED 
FRENCH, THE THIRD PERSON SINGULAR WAS ALWAYS GIVEN IN THE MASCULINE GENDER. 
NOT SO IN THIS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS! 


A Class for the Deaf Blind 


The other group is a special class con- 
ducted by Sister Marie Rita for several 
dificult cases. All are deaf and two are 
almost blind. The manual alphabet is used 
with both of the deaf blind pupils and 
both are instructed in French. Sister Marie- 
Rita. herself deaf. was educated in the 
United States. Of the two pupils who have 
both sight and hearing defects. Jacqueline 
Leblanc, fourteen years old, has been deaf, 
mute and partially blind since birth. She 
has been in the Montreal School four years. 
She is intelligent and has a good memory. 
She can read and write Braille very well. 
and has learned to add and subtract. She 
has just begun multiplication. Her lan- 
guage progress is slow, as she has been 
moved from class to class in the effort to 
find the best place for her, and has had 


several different teachers. She is a good 


pupil, patient, willing, neat. One cause of 
her slow progress is her frail health. 

The other pupil. Bertha Boutin, is four- 
teen years old, but has been in school only 
She is a big, healthy girl, 
happy and active. She can see a little, 
straight ahead, but cannot read except by 
the use of Braille. She is doing well in her 


three years. 


classes, and is eager to learn. She is very 
good at housework, to which she applies 
herself with pleasure. She has two phys- 
ically handicapped brothers, one like her- 
self, deaf, mute and partially blind: the 
other deaf but with normal vision. 

Sister Marie-Rita, who has been working 
with these girls so successfully is herself 
a woman of real attainments and of much 
ingenuity. 

Both of these groups of girls testify by 
their achievements to the patience, devo- 
tion and self forgetfulness of the sisters who 
are instructing them. 


The family remains: the most fundamental unit of modern culture. It is now 
tragically clear that the democratic way of life depends upon our homes even more 
than it depends upon our schools.—Arnold Gesell, M.D. 
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Have Faith 


The Volta Review 


in the Deaf 


A Letter to Parents of Deaf Children 


By Doris WILson 


Send Your Deaf Child to High School 


LTHOUGH I am not a member of the 
AN Volta Bureau’s Correspondence 
Club, I feel compelled to answer the 
letter of Mrs. M. E., New York, which ap- 
peared in the February issue of the VOLTA 
Review. In the letter she was concerned 
as to whether or not to send her daughter 
to a high school for the hearing. From my 
own experiences, | feel qualified to say 
something. First, | am not a parent but 
instead, am a young deaf woman who has 
gone through high school and college with- 
out much trouble. 

My answer is, by all means, Mrs. M. E.., 
send Nancy to a high school for the hear- 
ing! I will not hear of her going to a 
high school for the deaf. (I had no idea 
up to this moment that there is a high 
school for the deaf somewhere!) From the 
letter, I judge you to be a very intelligent 
parent with a lot of common sense. Being 
brought up by such a parent, any intel- 
ligent deaf person can get along in the 
hearing world very well. 


Early Adjustment to the Hearing 


Mrs. M. E., you mentioned in the letter 
that a teacher of the deaf informed you 
that a lot of the deaf pupils often went back 
to the high school for the deaf from the 
high school for the hearing and that an 
honor deaf student suffered a breakdown 
when he tried college. In my opinion, 
these pupils were not prepared to get along 
with the hearing. This fault lies with the 
parents and the grammar schools for the 
deaf. If the deaf are sheltered away from 
the hearing world for so long, they cannot 
get adjusted in the hearing world when 
they are suddenly thrown into it. The 
training should begin early, to teach the 
deaf how to get along with the hearing. 


Perhaps it will be best to tell about my- 
self. I am very thankful to have two very 
intelligent parents with a lot of common 
sense and courage. I had a tutor for 
speech and lip-reading when I was only 
two years old. At the age of three, | started 
going to a school for the deaf near Boston. 
When we moved to Chicago, I attended a 
public school for the deaf there for two 
years. My mother was advised to have 
me sent to Central Institute for the Deaf, 
a private school in St. Louis, Missouri; so 
I went there for eight years, from the age 
of six to the age of fourteen. Meanwhile, 
between the ages of ten and thirteen, I at- 
tended a private art class every day in the 
summer. Thus I was thrown into the hear- 
ing world. Also I had many hearing play- 
mates during my vacations. (I must ad- 
mit that the older ones made fun of me 
because of my deafness, but this experience 
is not uncommon among many younger 
children thrown among the older children.) 
My mother often sent me to the stores to 
get groceries, get shoes repaired, and the 
like. I of course would point out the words 
on the list of the things my mother wrote 
down for me to remember. But neverthe- 
less, I was in the hearing world. After a 
while, I would order things verbally. 

When I finally graduated from the gram- 
mar school, I asked my mother what I was 
going to do. She replied, “You are going 
to high school.” I was awfully surprised 
but, strangely, I was not much scared at 
the prospect because my mother announced 
that so calmly and with a great confidence 
that I could make it. So I went to a pri- 
vate high school (the public schools were 
not very good in Chicago, full of bad 
politics). All three years I went there, I 
needed but two tutors for two very difficult 
subjects. I was always able to find some- 
one willing to let me copy notes on the 
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lectures and give me the assignments. The 
teachers were always willing to help me, 
with the exception of two, in which cases 
I had tutors. 


My Mother Helped My Social 
Adjustment 


May | add that my mother was very 
smart in one thing? It so happened that 
one girl in my art class, whom I partic- 
ularly liked, was planning to enter the 
same high school at the same time | was, 
so my mother got in touch with her mother. 
They arranged to have us go around to- 


gether now and then all summer before the 


opening of the high school. Also my moth- 
er happened to know a mother of several 
music pupils at the music school where my 
sister had piano lessons. One daughter 
was entering the same high school, so just 
before the opening of the school. they ar- 
ranged to have this daughter give a party 
inviting me along with her girl friends who 
were to enter the school with us. So I got 
acquainted with these lovely girls. There- 
fore, I went to the high school not as a 
total stranger. It was comforting to know 
a few girls there. Through the three years 
there, these two girls were my best friends 
and even nine years after leaving the high 
school, we three are still very good friends, 
although we are many miles apart. 

When we moved to White Plains, New 
York, I attended in Rye, N. Y., for my last 
year, a tiny private high school, of which 
the principal used to be the principal of the 
high school I went to in Chicago. (My 
parents feared that it would be hard on me 
to go to a very large high school in White 
Plains, so they chose a private school.) 

Also I want to say that I attended a camp 
for girls for three summers during my high 
school years. 


A Small College Is Best 


My parents had planned to send me to 
a college—a small, co-educational college 
in Ohio, where my father, grandfather, 
uncles, aunts, and step-relatives went. It 
so happened that my grandparents live in 
the town where this college is. so one year 
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before | was to enter college, my grand- 
mother gave a party for me, when I visited 
her for a week, and she had several pros- 
pective girl students over. Several of them 
and I made a hit with each other and we 
corresponded for the year before we entered 
college. So I was not very much scared 
the first few weeks. 
always willing to answer my questions and 
lots of my classmates were willing to let 
me copy their notes during the lectures. 
[ also was active in extra-curricular activ- 
ities. I got very good grades there; as a 
matter of fact, I stood in the 41st place out 
of 200 graduates. 

So you can see from the above, that it is 
possible for a deaf person to go to high 
school for the hearing and even college; 
that it is very important to have a deaf 
child taught how to get along in the hear- 
ing world, while still young. Central In- 
stitute recognizes the danger of throwing 
the deaf suddenly into the hearing world. 
So whenever it is possible, students from the 
high schools which the deaf plan to enter 
are invited to the school for a get-together 
to help the deaf get adjusted and get ac- 
quainted with their prospective classmates. 
The school arranges basketball games with 
schools for the hearing and encourages its 
Boy Scout group to take part in the city- 
wide Boy Scout Jamboree held annually. 


There Are Many Deaf College 
Graduates 


My professors were 


| know dozens and dozens of deaf peo- 
ple who have succeeded in graduating from 
high schools for the hearing with good rec- 
ords in classes and extra-curricular activ- 
ities, and more than a handful of them 
have graduated from college. Many more 
of them would have had gone to college 
if their parents had sufficient finances or if 
their parents had more common sense. 
Even a few of the college graduates man- 
aged to get an M.A. degree. I even know 
a Ph.D.! Right now, I can name eleven 
deaf people who are in college and getting 
along well. They are also active in extra- 
curricular activities. 


(Continued on page 242) 
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DEAR COLLEAGUES: 


N this month’s 
| collection of 

comments we 
have a very enlight- 
ening letter. 

It comes from a 
lip reading expert 
who, though he has not for some years been 
a member of a school faculty, has visited a 
great many schools for the deaf. He says he 
wishes, when a visitor enters a class room, 
the teacher would not say, “This is a slow 
class,” or “This is a problem child,” or 
“These children are not very bright.” He 
calls this bad manners and bad policy, and 
believes that the children are usually good 
enough lip readers to understand, and asks 
me to beg the teachers to soft pedal such 
remarks in front of the children. 

Well, we feel that he has right on his 
side, though we don’t believe it is bad man- 
ners that prompts the teacher to make such 
remarks, but an effort to let the visitor 
know exactly what sort of work he will see 
in that classroom. 

As we teachers know, with our small 
groups, we often have a very bright class, a 
rather bright class, an average class, and 
a slow class in the same “grade.” In day 
schools and hearing aid classes, we may 
have all these different types in one class. 

The unwritten law is, show the visitor 
what he wants. If he wishes to see slow 
children, let him see them, but we all know 
that nine times out of ten he wishes to see 


APRIL 


Clouds throw down a misty veiling, 
Silver veiling from the skies, 

Falling softly on the tree tops, 

Hiding every spring surprise. 

So we watch, and wait for sunshine 
To lift all the veils away. 

Then we'll count the new spring flowers 
That jumped up this April day. 


the top class in each 
grade, even if he has 
slow children in his 
own school, for he 
wishes to see what 
is considered _ the 
correct attainment 
for deaf children of 
that age and that degree of residual hear- 
ing, ete. 

Our critic says further, “If the visitor 
has any sense at all he or she can size up 
the quality of the class.” 

We can’t quite agree with this, for we 
have seen too many visitors who were 
fooled. We remember our little screecher 
~a darling tittle girl who was bright, but 
frequently got excited before visitors and 
screamed out all the wrong answers before 
anybody else had a chance to say the right 
ones. Having endured this behavior too 
long, we finally warned her to keep still, 
when the next visitor came, till she was 
called upon. She was as quiet and demure 
as any one could wish for the next visitor, 
a portly lady who was a speech supervisor 
in the public schools of a distant city. As 
the lady left she commended some things, 
but gave teacher a kindly word of warn- 
ing: “You'll have to do something to wake 


that child up, my dear!” 


Then we remember the Special Educa- 
tion official who called our slowest pupil a 
gifted child, because she had more hearing 
than anyone else, and he could understand 
her best. We don’t believe any visitor, 
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even a specialist like our critic, can size 


up a class of deaf children in ten or fifteen 
minutes. 

But we do agree with the point he makes. 
If there is a possibility that even one deaf 
child might be wounded by our remarks 
about him, we don’t wish to take that 
chance. 

We suggest that all such necessary ex- 
planations be made to the visitor before- 
hand. Or forms with blanks to be filled 
in could be made. The teacher could write 
out the information on these forms, and a 
supply could be kept to be handed out, 
when visitors come. 

Even if we are certain our children don’t 
get what we say about them to visitors, 
since guests receive a painful impression, 
when we disparage, or seem to disparage 
the pupils, let’s never be caught doing it 
again. Here’s one teacher who won’t, any- 
way! 


Best Laid Plans 


Miss Jennie planned some New Work, 
splendid How To Do Work, and she 
thought she’d try it out on Monday after 
ten. But Bob went to the Barber's, and 
Tom went to the Doctor, and she thought 
she'd better wait till they 
were back again. Tuesday 
Frank was absent, and Ted 
went to the Dentist, and 
Wednesday three small boys 
and girls had colds and all 
were gone. Thursday colds 
took many. Friday, mumps! 
Miss Jennie has a Plan for 
Work, if she’d a class to 
try it on! 
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Oral and Written Composition 


By a Teacher of Medium Aged Deaf 
Children 
English, or Language—whatever your 
school calls it—is of course the most im- 
portant subject a deaf child studies. Upon 
it depends everything else he learns. 


During the first two years of the child’s 
school life there are certain things he must 
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learn. The methods are pretty prescribed. 
The subject matter is definitely limited. 


He cannot count until he knows the 
names of the numerals. He cannot talk 
about his daily affairs until he knows a 
couple of tenses. He cannot do much with 
textbooks, even simple ones, just yet. 


But by the time he is in the third or 
fourth grade there is a wide choice of learn- 
ing material. It becomes increasingly im- 
portant to decide what shall be selected for 
him, what he may be expected to do with 
it, and what is to be done to help him. 


He now has a useful, if small vocabulary, 
and the ability to make his wants known, 
to ask questions, to talk with those around 
him. If he needs new gym shoes he may 
ask his mother for “soft rubber shoes for 
walk on gym floor,” but his mother will 
get the idea and the gym shoes will be 
produced. 

Now he must begin to branch out, in- 
crease his ability to use language, as well 
as his power to understand the language 
of others. Two especially important Eng- 
lish studies are written and oral composi- 
tion, which so far he has hardly begun. 


How much written composition should 
a deaf child have each day? How much 
oral? As much as his hearing brothers 
and sisters get? 

Well, certainly more time must be spent 
on the deaf child’s work. More pains must 
be taken, special atlaptations made, with 
his peculiar needs in view. Whatever he 
learns must grow out of his own experi- 
ences, and those of his group, and the ex- 
periences should be planned to bring him 
more and more into contact with the world 
about him. The more facility he has, the 
better he will express himself. The more 
he expresses himself, the more facility he 
will acquire. 


Oral Composition 
There’s only one way to learn to talk— 
by talking. So let’s talk to our pupils all 
day long, and listen to them, even when 
the arithmetic lesson on borrowing reminds 
William that Tommy borrowed his ruler 
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yesterday, and has not yet given it back. 
Let’s have a special time for just talk, too. 

Every school has its own schedule prob- 
lems, but surely every school can have one 
informal conversation period every day— 
the time when teacher and pupils chat. If 
possible, let’s have it early in the day. 

Sometimes the children cannot wait to 
tell about the “large green snake” that 
Thomas caught, or the baseball that broke 
the Assembly window. Sometimes teacher 
has to settle a weighty argument as to 
whether the doll dishes that Betty has saved 
since she was four should be smashed up 
because they have “Made in Japan” on 
them. 

Now perhaps your 
pupils talk easily, with- va 
out faltering over the | 
tenses and question 
If so, this is 
not for you. 

Questions asked in 
our own conversational 
periods are often very 
faulty. Therefore, af- 
ter the question is 
asked, and corrected, it is written on the 
blackboard for everyone including the 
questioner, to see. The child who doesn’t 
know the name of what he is describing or 
drawing is told. Then he writes it so that 
everyone can learn the new word. The 
conversation that furnishes no new words, 
is to my mind, a wasted period. 

Teacher’s notebook holds a record of 
mistakes, new words, etc., and each child 
has a tiny notebook of his own, just for 
the new words, question forms, and so on 
that come up in this conversation. They 
make good Self-Help work. 


forms. 





Shall we interrupt the speaker to correct 
his English? No, but we must do it after- 
ward. This opportunity may never come 
in just this way again. 

We all know those days when the rain, 
or inertia from a too thrilling week end, 
produces the Classroom Yawns, and teacher 
must draw out the conversation, if there is 
any. Then we rely on the Scout meeting, 
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or nature study, or games, or pets, or hoy 
to make things, or anything else handy, 

The child who. coins language when he 
doesn’t know the right word, deserve 
praise, and gets it, as well as being told 
the right thing to say. Today Jack, jug 
returned from his grandmother’s funeral, 
told about the “die box,” and Frank said 
his mother bought “hot dog bread.” 

Our range of oral topics can be as wide 
as the children’s interests. But the chil. 
dren choose, and anything within reason 
they wish to talk about is acceptable. 

We do not consider this a time to be 
strict. No one can chat happily if he is 
aware of a stern critic in the background, 
or if he will be held up to scorn for the 
wrong word. Our purpose is to make the 
children like to talk, and talk as much as 
they can,-and find out that the best way to 
have questions answered is to ask them. 

We believe, too, that it is a good thing 
to bring one child up alone, now and then 
while the others are writing. and chat with 
him exclusively. This is good for his self 
esteem and for his conversation. Besides, 
he will be much more confidential, and we 
can better check his difficulties. 


“Formal Talks” 


In addition, we believe that there should 
be one period every day when each child 
offers a remark or a question repeating it 
as nearly perfectly as he can. Later in the 
year he will say two, (or three, if he can). 
This is a practice period for correct ex- 
pression, strictly a lesson period, not a 
chatting time. 

During this period, we do not accept 
halting, incorrect sentences and questions 
in the wrong tense. The child who is at 
fault is corrected, and writes the proper 
form five times, if it is one he should 
know. We do not encourage him, in this 
period, to try to say things he doesn’t know 
how to say. This is no time for fumbling. 

There are occasions when we all need 
to say clearly and carefully what is re- 
quired of us. When the topic is introduced, 
a moment or two is given to think about it 
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before we do any speaking at all. It is 
surprising what charming little thoughts 
the children contribute, sometimes, after 
a moment of coagitation. 

Maybe a new picture is passed around. 
Maybe there is a new plant on teacher’s 
desk, or a new flower. One by one the 
children volunteer statements about it, or 
questions. If Ted says, “That is a flower,” 
he is laughed at by his classmatés and gets 
no pity from teacher. He knows better. 

Maybe teacher tells a little of what she 
did last evening, let- 
ting the pupils find 
out the rest by ques- 
tions. or maybe she 
writes a short para- 
graph on the black- 
board about something that is going to hap- 
pen soon. It is always easy enough for the 
children’s abilities. (Supposed to be!) 

Do we get mistakes in this period? Alas, 
we do! But we count these real mistakes, 
and the children do individual practice 
work immediately to correct them. It 
helps! If William says, “Did you went to 
the dentist?” his temporary banishment 
while he writes “Did you go?” five times 
deprives him of the thrill of learning what 
the dentist’s victim suffered. 


Written Composition 

In schools for hearing children they tell 
us, when we consult them, that written 
composition should always grow out of 
oral composition. Is this possible for our 
children? Sometimes. 

But for the child who is almost com- 
pletely deaf it may be easier to express 
himself in writing than speech. He can 
go more slowly. We have all had experi- 
ence with the deaf child who never shines 
before visitors but delights us with his in- 
teresting accounts of class trips or Scout 
doings. We have such a child now, Jimmy, 
who wrote to his grandmother that the 
troop war bonded very fine, and pancaked 
on the fire outdoors. 

The time honored institutions of News 
and Letters are still as good as ever, as 
effective as when our great aunts and 


EASTER VERSE FOR SMALL CHILDREN of 


On Easter Day we children pray. 
On Easter Day we sing. 

With happy hearts, we all give thanks 
To God, who sends the spring. ly, 
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uncles in the profession used them with 
deaf children fifty years ago. 

Should we require some definite bit of 
news from each child every day? I think 
we should, because in the very effort of 
putting down definite thoughts on paper 
the pupil is helping himself develop his 
powers. Besides, in his few sentences 
every day we can find his chief difficulties, 
before they grow to stumbling blocks. 

I do not believe, however, that we should 
require long paragraphs every day. A short 

interesting item full 
errors is much 
better than dull old 
stuff written perfect- 
about something 

that is “easy lan- 
guage.” 

In our room news is judged first for its 
interest and second for its form. There is 
always the lazy child who scribbles a bit 
and lets it go, but we are on the lookout 
for him. In the main, the short news items 
are the best, in these middle grades. Little 
things are important when one is ten years 
old. 

Telling a child to write fre- 
quently results in his dragging out the 
effort and making vain repetitions. Some 
of our pupils are prone 
to do this anyway. 
z» Nancy, newest child in 
our own group, had 
today, “We girls went 
to gym. In the gym 
we played games. Tessa 
was late for the games 
in the gym. After the 
Js games in the gym we 
om ieee’ played more games in 
the gym,” etc., etc. It made quite a long 
paragraph! 

William’s own news is the most interest- 
ing to William, and it is discouraging to 
see it torn up and thrown away, after it 
has been corrected and put on the black- 
board for his classmates to read, 
always keep special News Notebooks, with 
the date of each day’s item. These are 


“more!” 
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taken home and proudly shown to the folks 
in vacations. They show a child his own 
progress, too. 

Sometimes we have a “newspaper,” in 
the early months of the term, with illus- 
trated news items pasted on a big brown 
chart paper. But in a few months this 
becomes too childish for our rapidly grow- 
ing pupils. 

News items that warrant the distinction, 
however, can be saved for the school paper, 
and accounts of class trips are planned by 
the whole class and often written up for 
the paper. 

Are the pupils learning not to make the 
same mistake over and over? We hope so! 
Here again we believe that it is the daily 
effort that is important. There is daily 
checking and correction. The pupil may 
improve slowly, but he can’t help improv- 
ing. 

Another advantage of news is that it al- 
ways grows out of the daily affairs of the 
child’s life. Joe must have given the den- 
tist trouble today, for he wrote that the 
dentist was disagreeable—his first use of 
the word. 

Letters are real letters. There isn’t time 
enough here to take up the subject in de- 
tail, but all that we believe about news 
items we believe about letters. We don’t 
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approve of class letters ever, for any group! 
In a day school a child can write to a 
friend. In a residential school he can write 
to his own folks. The motivation is always 
there. We have never found a child that 
had to be coaxed to write a letter because 
we never have imaginary letters. Just now, 
with so many relatives in the Service, there 
isn’t enough time for all the V mail letters 
the children wish to write. 

With some children, the third or fourth 
grade is not too soon to begin the writing 
of simple stories, or little sketches for 
dramatization, with the teacher’s guidance. 
We have not begun this, for my pupils are 
not quite ready. But they do write descrip. 
tions of pictures, occasionally, and often, 
when teacher has told a story, they are re- 
minded of some similar experience and 
want to jot it down. Of course they are 
allowed to do so and the efforts are passed 
around and read by everybody. 

Yes, we are all improving, even teacher, 
we hope! But there’s no danger of our 
growing too smug about our progress, for 
today Frank tried to tell us what his mother 
bought last Saturday, for his father’s birth- 
day, and drew a humidor on the black- 
board. We waited blandly for him to ask 
“What is that?” but instead he yelped. 
“What does that mean?” 


“PEACE AT TWILIGHT” MIGHT BE THE TITLE OF THIS PICTURE OF TWO MISSOURI MULES. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Zelona Uses Her Year Book 


Zelona, six years old, has attended a pri- 
vate residential school three years. 

ELONA had a good summer, and she 
Z has made fine progress. Her speech 

improves every week. She says 
words clearly that, a short time ago, I could 
not understand, and all day long she says, 
“Who, mamma?” meaning “What is that?” 
Speech is difficult for her, but her lip read- 
ing is very good. I talk to her continually, 
and ask her to do things, and try not to re- 
peat too much, but get her to pay attention 
and understand the first time I speak. We 
review her year book once or twice a week. 
I wish you could see that year book. It 
starts with “Speech Sounds I know,” and 
lists the consonants and vowels and the 
words she can speak. There were 70 words 
in the list when she came home, and we 
have added a number of others, such as 
pretty, bread, Sally, fun. There is also a 
list of complete sentences she can speak. 
She does not use all of these without en- 
couragement, but she can say them with a 
little persuasion. Then there are the names 
of all her classmates. She can read them 
all and understand them by lip reading, but 
cannot say them all. Then there are pages 
of number work, and a whole page of sen- 
tences for lip reading, such as “Color the 
big ball red,” “Color the bee orange,” 
“Color six balls blue.” There are also exer- 
cises in cutting and pasting, directions for 
coloring, etc. She loves her book, and is 
very proud of it, and so am I. 

Someone asked about my work. I have 
worked for the Bell Telephone Company 
fourteen years, and find it very interesting 
and inspiring work. In times like these, 
we are all tested to see if we have what it 
takes. I have a force of about thirty-five 
people under me, or I try to keep that many 
at least. We try to give the best possible 
service to our people and now during these 
war times our work is considered very es- 
sential. My work, or a big part of it, is to 


keep the people trained. I train my super- 
visors to be good instructors and to get 
along with people and give good service. 
We all try to do our job well. 

Mrs. M. H., Micnican. 


Ralph, the Cub Scout 
Ralph, eleven years old, is hard of hear- 


ing. He attends school wearing a hearing 
aid. 

The roundabout is always welcome here, 
but its coming this time was very apropos, 
as it is near the opening of school, and 
parents of hard of hearing children keep 
coming to us, saying, “We hear that you 
have a hard of hearing child in the public 
school. Our child is hard of hearing, too. 
What shall we do?” Of course, the first 
thing I do is to show them the roundabout, 
as visible proof that others have problems 
as bad as their own or worse, and meet 
those problems with splendid success. 

For the sake of our new member, I will 
give a short biographical sketch. We live 
on the outskirts of Evansville, a town of a 
hundred thousand plus (the plus is for war 
workers) on the banks of the Ohio. We 
live in an old Indiana farm house, re- 
modeled so as to have modern conven- 
iences and we raise almost all our own 
fruits and vegetables. The surplus went 
into about three hundred quarts in our 
fruit cellar. We have a big lawn and a nice 
flock of chickens, which have kept Ralph 
busy this summer. Mr. B. is a structural 
steel designing engineer, and I a has-been 
school teacher. You all know the old say- 
ing, “You can always tell a teacher; but 
you cannot tell her much.” 

Our son Ralph, is now 11% years old. 
He has a hearing loss of about 60% in the 
speech range, as adjudged by an audiom- 
eter test made at Central Institute. We went 
there for help in selecting a wearable hear- 
ing aid. Ralph entered public schools at 
51%, when he went to a kindergarten with 
hearing children. He did not talk intel- 
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ligibly at that time, for he had developed a 
lingo of his own, made up of the accented 
syllables of words, the only portions of the 
words he could hear. When Mr. Small, 
the teacher of lip reading who visits all 
public schools periodically, began to work 
with Ralph, the poor child had to unlearn 
the wrong pronunciation and then try to 
remember the right one. Mr. Small gave 
Ralph private lessons in addition to the 
weekly lesson in school, and he acted as 
coordinator for Ralph in all his school 
work, visiting Ralph’s teachers, finding out 
what subjects were difficult for him and 
then giving him special coaching. Some- 
times I was a witness at these special les- 
but more often I met the teacher 
afterward to get ideas for special drill at 
home. In the six years Ralph has been in 
school I have averaged at least one visit 
a week to the school, if not more. The 
children are so used to me they scarcely 
notice me unless they want help with their 
work, when most of them will come to me 
almost as naturally as Ralph does. I’ve 
tried hard to be inconspicuous, even in my 
appearance, so as not to draw too much 
attention to Ralph. 


sons, 


When Ralph was in the first grade, we 
secured a desk type hearing aid with a 
headband. This was satisfactory as long 
as Ralph took most of his work in one 
room; but when he began departmental 
work, with a different teacher for each sub- 
ject, he needed a wearable aid. We secured 
a dual ear piece Sonotone for him. Ralph 
will enter the 6B grade this year. 

Mrs. P., you are fortunate in that you 
recognized your problem early and began 
to work on it promptly. That gives your 
youngster a better chance of reaching nor- 
mal standard in her work, or better. 

We tried hard to put definite respon- 
sibility on Ralph this past summer. For 
example a certain strip of lawn must be 
mowed—we have close to a half acre in 
lawn—and then he could play until noon. 
If he dallied around with his work, he 
automatically cut short his play period. 
He does a creditable job of cleaning the 
house if I am ill, using dust cloth, oil mop 
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and sweeper. He can and does occasion 
ally wash and dry dishes, and he know 
where they all belong. He can prepay 
a simple meal for us if I am canning 
doing laundry work. He can iron mog 
of the unstarched pieces on the ironer. kk 
knows how to take complete charge of th 
chickens, but doesn’t like to do it. He say 
“They smell bad.” 

The only so-called school work he hai 
during the summer was reading assign. 
ments—mostly newspaper or magazine a 
ticles which I selected for him and whie 
I usually described just enough to get him 
interested. He has scores of funny books, 
and we lean toward the “True Comics’ 
type, which almost always have one bio 
graphical sketch. His language perception 
has noticeably increased this summer, anf 
I believe his reading has been largely re 
sponsible for this development. Our friends 
now often comment on his ability to cary 
on an intelligent conversation. 

One problem we are still working on is 
his babyishness. He has a rather cherubic 
look about him and a childish accent to his 
speech; folks are often inclined to humor 
him, and he laps it up. In fact, he wants 
attention badly enough at times to put an 
elaborate bandage on the very simplest 
scratch, just to get sympathy. We've done 
everything possible to overcome this ten- 
dency, and we do see ‘improvement, but 
it is still a headache. 

Recently we had an interesting evening. 
Ralph belongs to the Cub Scouts, and they 
had a night ceremonial meeting to which 
the parents were invited. The meeting was 
in a grove where it became dark early. 
Chairs were arranged around a camp fire, 
with enough space left inside the circle 
for the Indian dancers and those who were 
to receive awards. We got there rather 
early and Ralph almost immediately left us 
to join in the games with the other boys. 
Mr. B. and I commented that we scarcely 
expected to see him until the meeting broke 
up. But at dusk, when the leader called 
everyone to the camp fire circle, Ralph, 
much to my surprise, took a chair directly 
in front of me. I soon realized why. The 
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campfire did not make enough light for 
him to see expressions or gestures clearly, 
and he was totally lost on the amusements. 
He would give me a quick look, I would 
explain the proceeding, speaking close to 
his ear, and he was right there, enjoying 
everything thoroughly. When it came his 
time to go forward to receive an award for 
perfect attendance at Day Camp, he was 
on hand with the rest. Incidentally, he was 
not wearing his hearing aid, for he rarely 
wears it when he expects to play, and | 
slipped a cog in not anticipating the poor 
lighting of the fire. 

Mrs. Le P., I don’t feel in the least sorry 
for you because so much of Elizabeth’s 
training is thrown on your shoulders. All 
three of your children will benefit by the 
training you give Elizabeth and the day- 
by-day work you will have to do in school. 
Working with Elizabeth every day your- 
self, you will not merely hope your young- 
ster is doing all right as so many mothers 
have to do; you will know whether or not 
she is getting what she is taught. This will 
mean much hard work for you, but it’s 
worth it. 

It really is a marvelous feeling to know 
your youngsters are making progress, re- 
gardless of the effort. Ralph said to me 
the other day, “Mother, I believe I’ll work 
hard in school this fall, because if I want 
a job, I have to know things, don’t 1?” 
I'm keeping my fingers crossed, because he 
has never taken his school work very se- 
riously. 

One thing that has worried us about his 
training has been the fact that we’ve had to 
force it on him. Oral memory work, for 
instance, has been a nightmare. It was 
hard for him, but he usually wouldn’t try 
very hard. He would simply say “I won’t,” 
and quit. That sufficed for the teacher, 
for, after all, why should she worry herself 
over a hard headed kid? But it didn’t 
satisfy Ralph’s mother. If I knew of the 
assignment and I usually did, Ralph learned 
his story or poem just as the other children 
did, regardless of tears or temper. I shud- 
der yet at the memory of some of those 
sessions, but I should not be much sur- 
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prised if there were more of them, for when 
I feel that Ralph can do a thing and under- 
stands what is expected of him, believe me, 
he does it. 

I don’t know why I’m writing all this 
unless because of a recent incident. A 
child was brought to us with hearing as 
good as Ralph’s, or perhaps a little better. 
We of course sent the family to Ralph’s lip 
reading teacher, who recommended that the 
child be sent to the school for the deaf. 
We were very surprised, until he said, 
“That child’s mother, for some reason, has 
neither the time nor the disposition to work 
with her child as you have worked with 
Ralph, so I had no other recourse than to 
send the child to a special school.” In my 
heart I feel sure that mother thinks there 


has been favoritism. i 
Mrs. C. B., INDIANA. 


Father Helps With Discipline 


Since Mr. Le P. started the ball rolling, 
I thought I would add a few words. I al- 
ways read and thoroughly enjoy the round- 
about. I can’t add much about Ralph, as 
my wife has already written a book about 
him. Needless to say, the bulk of his train- 
ing has fallen on her shoulders. I help 
when I can, particularly as to discipline. 
I try to explain to him the usual chores 
and repair work necessary about a home. 
showing him how various tools are used 
and why. 

I insist that he speak correctly, regard- 
less of what we are doing together, and | 
assure you this does not add any to the 
speed of the job. We work together on 
his arithmetic, as his mother is not fond 
of this subject. 

Generally speaking, we think Ralph is 
making good progress and will take his 
place among average intelligent people. | 
know this is what all of you are striving 
for. We were not sure for quite a while 
that he would be able to do this, and had 
it not been for the help and encouragement 
of quite a few people, including the Volta 
Bureau staff and the Roundabouters, it 
would have been a tougher job. 


A. R. B.. INDIANA. 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








Hoff Hospital Hearing Aides 


By HELEN SCRIVER 


tiny bit afraid. The major barks. Of 

course the major doesn’t know that I 
know barking dogs never bite. And any- 
way, When the major barks, everyone of 
us stops passing the buck and something 
gets done. I guess we need more barking 
majors in the army. 

Just once the major didn’t bark. It was 
upon the occasion of my first monthly re- 
port as educational and rehabilitation aide 
to the hard of hearing. 

“You’ve made good here,’ 
jor. 

“How do you know I’ve made good?” 
It was I who was barking this time. “You 
have never so much as looked in my office 
except on routine inspection.” 

“I can tell by the boys,” replied the ma- 
jor. 

“Can you really?” I questioned. 

“I really can,” said the major. 


ie afraid of the major—well, just a 


? 


said the ma- 


Sometimes I’ve Been Afraid 


It’s those boys I’m going to write about 
in just a few minutes, but first I want to 
mention some other things I’ve been afraid 
of. I’m a war veteran myself, having been 
overseas with the Red Cross in World War 
I, I think I must have been afraid when 
I got off the Paris express at Marseilles at 
two o'clock in the morning and found the 
French poilus sleeping in the park and no 
hotel room in the whole port available. I 
know I was afraid when I heard the anti- 
aircraft guns firing from the top of the 
Arch of Triumph in Paris, and the shrap- 
nel dropping in the street. And when I 
caught sight of a German airplane right 
over my head, so clear in the moonlight I 
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could see every line of the insignia, I was 
quaking in my boots. But all those fears 
fade into insignificance when I recall my 
first day at the Hoff General Hospital, a 
rehabilitation center for soldiers who have 
suffered losses of hearing in the service. 
I’ve been there four months now. I’ve in- 
terviewed and taught some lip reading to 
fifty-five men; I know pretty well what to 
expect and in a general way what to do. 
It was not the last fifty-three men who 
frightened me; it was the first two. The 
date was September 6, 1943. 

“You'll find these men on Ward 17,” 
barked the major. “See what you can do 
with them.” I hadn’t yet absorbed the fact 
that I was attached to the Eye, Ear, Nose 
and Throat Section. I found that out from 
one of the boys when he told me he was 
going to the E. N. T., and I said, “What’s 
that?” I also found out later that the ma- 
jor is the chief of the E. N. T. Section, but 
I didn’t know that on September 6. 


Teaching an Illiterate 


To get back to those boys. The first one 
was John D. I walked out into the ward 
with fear and trembling (it was my first 
day in the hospital, you remember) and 
asked where I could find John D. who wes 
immediately pointed out to me. He was 
sprawled on his bed in his G. I. lounging 
suit, but followed me without any protest 
when I indicated that I wanted him to come 
to the office. He appeared to understand 
what I said, and it was some time before 
I discovered that he was an illiterate. Now. 
I have often heard of adults who can neith- 
er read nor write and I know many who 
cannot spell—but in all my life I never be- 
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fore had met an illiterate, and I was quite 
at a loss what to do with one. 

John had been a truck driver, and had 
run the excavator hoist on a road building 
He 
had been taken into the army by selective 
service, in spite of illiteracy; and overseas 
duty had resulted in a total loss of hearing 
in the speech range. It was at once ap- 
parent that something more than lip read- 
ing was needed. Despite his lack of formal 
learning, John was extremely intelligent, 
and was responsive to numerous experi- 
ments. I called upon the adult education 
department of the Santa Barbara public 
schools which sent me, post haste, a book 
called “Useful English for Beginners.” 
John and I began to read and write be- 
ginning English, just as if we were for- 
eigners, instead of coping with a loss of 
hearing. 


A Picture-Word Method 


project in one of our eastern states. 


John had also suffered an injury to his 
semi-circular canals, leaving him lacking 
in a good sense of balance. But none of 
his injuries prevented him from making 
progress in the field of learning. Once 
John had seen a picture of baked beans, 
he was able to recognize both on the lips 
and in the text this food for which Boston 
is famous. And so we made a scrap book, 
pasting in pictures of luscious dishes of 
macaroni, meat, beef, lamb, potatoes, car- 
rots, and Brussels sprouts to outtempt even 
the splendid “chow” served here in the 
hospital. The names of these foods be- 
came John’s working vocabulary to read 
and write and lip read. 

* Just about the time John D. began to 
make good progress, the Reader’s Digest 
came along with a little item about an 
Army Manual for illiterates, and I was 
able, again through the adult education 
department of the city schools, to get my 
hands on a copy of “Private Pete” (TM 21- 
500). When I showed this text to John he 
recalled that he had been sent to an army 
school for six weeks’ training, eight hours 
a day, at the place of his induction and had 
studied “Private Pete” as a textbook. He 
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had forgotten all about this, with his jp 
juries in the South Pacific and his lon 
evacuation from the front. Had I know 
earlier about “Private Pete” I might hay 
saved myself many anxious moments oye 
the correct approach to this illiterate prob. 
lem. As for John, he was bound to leam 
anyway; he would have learned by way 
of “The Three Bears” or through Munro 
Leaf’s “My Book to Help America,” both 
of which I used with him. 

On Wednesdays John went with the Red 
Cross on sight-seeing drives. In his spare 
hours he made rugs and belts and_ purses 
in the occupational therapy ward. (I priz 
very highly the coin purse he made for 
me.) John talked to everyone, and every. 
one talked to him and helped him to u- 
derstand. When the representative of the 
state vocational rehabilitation bureau in. 
terviewed him and found the extent of his 
injuries, he warned us that placing him in 
a job would be very difficult, not because 
he was so hard of hearing, but because of 
his lack of balance. 

Before John left the hospital he was 
bragging that the teachers “learned” him 
how to read and write, and when he signed 
an affidavit concerning some of his family 
affairs he said, “I’ve been making my mark 
on papers all my life, but this is the first 
paper I ever signed that I knew what it 
said.” John returned home just in time 
for Christmas and this is the letter he wrote 
back. (Quoted as written). 


dec. 8, 1943 
dear Miss Scriver 

I will write you a few lines to let you hear from 
me. this leaves me well and I hope that this will 
find you the same. 

I got home O.K. and I am happy to be back with 
my wife. I got to ... the 7 about nine p.m. 
and everything was all right at home and I sure 
was glad. my wife met me at the door with a 
great big kiss and was I happy to see her. I think 
I will be all right in a few days when I get to 
know the way she talks. I think I can read her 
lips all right. I know I can kiss them better 
than I can read them. tell all the boys I said 
hello for me. tell Miss --— I want her address 
so I can write to her and the girls that work at 
ward 30. I don’t know her name. I would like 
to write to her. she was so good to me, tell 
Miss I said hello for me. well I guess | 
will close for now. I will write you more next 
time. as ever your frean-. John D. 
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A more recent letter from John indicates 
that the prediction of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation director was a correct one. 
However, the Red Cross is standing by and 
is helping him to find work that he can 
do well. 

Do you wonder that I was just a little 
bit afraid that first day in the hospital 
when I met John and realized that I had 
to make good? But John was only the 
first one. 


Lip Reading Dispells the Fog 


My second student, who had also come 
in from the Southwest Pacific, was in the 
adjoining ward with quite a severe defect 
in hearing due to malaria. A sorry look- 
ing lad was Clifford! He was in what we 
term “a fog,” but by the time he had had 
five lessons in lip reading he began to look 
different. He had found out that he was 
understanding what was going on around 
him. Later he was transferred to our spe- 
cial ward which is equipped with volume 
control radios. Later still, he went to live 
in the barracks where the majority of boys 
had normal hearing. Before he was ready 
to leave the hospital I said to him one day, 
“Do you think you could review some of 
these sentences with Henry?” and he re- 
plied, “I can try.” He and Henry prac- 
ticed faithfully, with mutual benefit. 

When Clifford signed his discharge 
papers the fog had cleared away, and he 
had a grin on his face from ear to ear. He 
“took off” for Arkansas, the most glorious 
state in the union in his opinion. 

And so more boys came, and still more, 
but during the first two months, when I 
was the sole education and rehabilitation 
aide, the other cases were fairly simple 
problems. There were eighth grade and 
high school graduates; one had two years 
in college. Another had had a few lip 
reading lessons overseas, and he took to 
lip reading as a duck takes to water. When 
he reached home he sent back a post card 
which said, “Hello, Miss Scriver. Just 
want to let you know I arrived at home 
O.K. I’m feeling grand, and am very 
happy to be home again. Yours truly, S. 
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L.”—and the picture on the reverse side 
showed six flags flying over the Alamo. 


“I Thought It Was the Bunk” 


“T thought it was the bunk,” said one 
soldier when he was brought back to study 
lip reading after a 30-day furlough, “but 
I’ve changed my mind. I can understand 
what people say a lot better now than when 
I first started. It’s O.K. I guess.” 

When the State Rehabilitation officer 
asked Robert if he could read the lips, the 
boy looked at him questioningly and re- 
plied, “That’s the only way I’ve been get- 
ting by for the last four months.” 

Several boys have come home with a 
working experience in lip reading, but 
Robert was one who realized he still had 
much to learn. He was willing and anxious 
to have a better foundation and expressed 
his appreciation forcefully. When I be- 
littled our efforts in his behalf he said, 
“You know perfectly well that I did not 
read lips half as well when I came in as I 
do now.” 

But this is not why I wanted to speak 
of Robert. He had applied for a pass for 
three days at Christmas time and was tell- 
ing what he hoped to do while at home. 
Among his special plans was one—that he 
could go to Mass with his wife on Christ- 
mas Morning. 

Getting a License to Drive 


“But,” said Robert, “My father is going 
to come for us and I am afraid we'll never 
get to the church on time because he drives 
like an old woman.” 

“Why don’t you drive, yourself?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, I can’t drive when I can’t hear.’ 

“Of course you can, I know hundreds of 
hard of hearing persons who drive automo- 
biles. The deaf and the hard of hearing 
are the best drivers in the country.” 

“But,” he faltered, “how would I get a 
license?” 

I explained at length that there is noth- 
ing in the state law to prevent him from 
having a license. The American Society 
for the Hard of Hearing and all its chap- 

(Continued on page 248) 
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Introduction 


The Volta Review 


to Deafness 


By CATHERINE A. Hoop 


The First Jolt Was Cushioned 


HE drama involved in my sudden 

acquisition of total deafness provided 

me with an excellent entering wedge 
into this world of silence. This complete 
change from life with normal hearing to 
life with no hearing at all has been pro- 
foundly interesting to others and to myself. 
To have these others rave about my “ad- 
justment” is very nice, but honesty forces 
me to acknowledge that circumstances let 
me into my soundless world without initial 
shock and with more ease than is sometimes 
possible. 

I had spinal meningitis, at the beginning 
of which I was unconscious for a week. 
I had been able to hear normally when I 
went to sleep, but when I woke up I could 
not hear a sound. Through delirium and 
pain this realization came gradually, and 
it was a secondary difficulty. Because the 
illness left me with a defective hip and 
arthritis which affected both legs and one 
arm, I had ample time to get used to deaf- 
ness while my only contacts with other 
persons were with hospital nurses and my 
family and close friends. My adjustment 
was cushioned all along the way, because 
the treatments for my lameness kept me 
in hospitals or in bed at home and made 
the handling of my deafness comparatively 
easy. 

Even the realization that I could not 
hear was hazy at first—and there were no 
aches nor pains connected with it! Com- 
pared with the other conditions, the silence 
was almost minor. Besides, the doctors 
assured me that the deafness was only tem- 
porary. 

I did receive an unpleasant jolt when a 
’ thoughtless. nurse, unaware of the game of 
hope and encouragement the others were 
playing, cheerfully admitted that hearing 
did not usually return in cases like mine. 


This was disconcerting, but not really much 
of a shock, since I had begun by that time 
to understand that there was a possibility 
the deafness was permanent. As the months 
passed, and I met the jolts and difficulties 
which a deaf person encounters when ‘he 
makes contact with strangers, I was already 
prepared for them—thanks to VoLta Re. 
VIEW contributors, for by that time I had 
made acquaintance with the Volta Bureau 
and learned that I was not alone in facing 
deafness. 


I Learn to Read Lips 


I picked up lip reading as a baby picks 
up speeech. A baby wants to express him- 
self, and he listens to speech until he ab- 
sorbs the process and begins to talk. | 
wanted to know what was said to me, and! 
kept watching the talk around me until 
I was able to understand it. In blissful 
ignorance I worked at speech reading, 
seeking the utopian state of being able to 
read lips so well that I could follow all 
conversations. I was not sure this goal 
was possible, but nobody with whom I had 
contact could tell me whether or not it 
could be achieved, and I wanted it so badly 
that I pegged away, reading the lips of 
those who came to see me, practicing alone 
before a mirror—especially on words over 
which I had stumbled—and trying to catch 
words being exchanged by those convers- 
ing in front of me (eavesdropping!) The 
half dozen classes with a local lip reading 
teacher that I was able to attend helped 
a great deal toward accuracy in sentence 
detail, but alas, nothing has made me s0 
proficient that I can keep up with the con- 
versational ball being tossed back and forth 
in a group. Sometimes I can do this brief- 
ly, sometimes I can do it easily when there 
are only two speakers besides myself, but 
as a general rule it is impossible. 
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| wonder if I could have tried so per- 
sistently to improve my speech reading if 
| had known in the beginning that no lip 
reader can be as quick with his eye and 
mind as another can be with good ears? 
] think perhaps I would have, merely out 
of need to help myself and those struggling 
to talk with me (patient souls! ). 


I Have an Appreciation of Persons 

The loss of group conversation has been 
a hard thing to take. To make up for this, 
one is fortunate if one has, or can develop, 
the Whitman appreciation of persons. Walt 
Whitman had a talent for ferreting out of 
almost anyone some admirable quality 
which could be seen or felt, and through 
appreciating this quality in an individual 
he was content in simply being with that 
person: 

. you would pick him out as the most beau- 

tiful. and vigorous of the gang. 

You would wish long and long to be with him 


—you would wish to sit by him in the boat, that 
you and he might touch each other. 


As I often find the Whitman contentment 
in just being with other people, so do I 
follow another poet’s inclination. Much 
of what Milton said about blindness ap- 
plies equally to deafness. 


.... from the chearful waies of men 

Cut off, and for the Book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a Universal blanc 

Of Nature’s works to mee expung’d and ras’d 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 


I offset the “wisdom at one entrance 
quite shut out” by reading a great deal, to 
make up for the loss of the surprising 
amount of every day knowledge which one 
picks up in conversation. It lightens the 
speech reading exertion to know current 
happenings and expressions, to know “what 
they are talking about.” If Milton had had 
Braille his “wisdome” would not have been 
so entirely “shut out,” and with lip reading 
I take in the wisdom offered me. 


New Opportunities for Humor 


While learning the deaf man’s language 
—for speech reading is like a new language 
—I also began to notice his many oppor- 
tunities for humor. The mistakes we make 
are sometimes weird and sometimes funny 
—if we can only see the funny side of them. 
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There was the time when, a mere initiate 
in the art of being deaf, I attended a meet- 
ing of a league for the hard of hearing. 
My mother and a guest who were with me 
both had normal hearing. During a solo- 
ist’s performance, I of course kept very 
still, but on its conclusion I made an un- 
complimentary comment to our guest, and 
only on a “Shh!” from.my mother did I 
realize that I had spoken loudly during a 
hush in the small auditorium. This was of 
course thoughtless and stupid on my part, 
but it is one of the things one has to learn 
to think of in connection with deafness, and 
there was nothing for me to do but join 
the twinkle in our guest’s eye and laugh at 
my mistake. On my first experience with 
a telephone after my loss of hearing, I think 
I must have nearly taken a friend’s ear off. 
My birthday is on Christmas Day and this 
friend called to greet me. My father, who 
answered the phone, urged me to come and 
say Merry Christmas to her, so I did. Only 
I did not stop at saying it, I must have bel- 
lowed it! Dad ducked the phone away 
quickly, and seemed to find the episode 
very funny. I can see the humor in it— 
now. 

I have since used the phone successfully, 
doing tg talking myself while a third per- 
son listens and reports to me what comes 
over the receiver. I have improved my 
voice control by constant effort, by reading 
aloud, and by noting signals that my family 
give me to. prevent my talking too loud in 
public places. 


I Play the Organ 


Also to be listed under Comic Episodes, 
I suppose, is the first time that I played 
an organ. It still strikes me as being ter- 
ribly funny, although to some persons it 
might seem pathetic. I took piano lessons 
for years, and enjoyed all forms of music 
before I became deaf. I still like to play, 
although I get no sound now, except 
through the vibrations of lower notes. Just 
before I was taken sick, it was pretty well 
established that I was to have an organ in 
my own home, although I had never had 
an opportunity to play an organ. Last 
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winter when I visited in the home of a 
friend who has an organ, I was allowed to 
play the instrument. It was just before 
Christmas, and I had a perfectly beautiful 
time sounding out Christmas carols and 
many other familiar pieces which I found 
among her sheets of music. I played and 
played, slowly and grandly (I thought) 
making chords carry in beautiful volume. 
It was wonderful. 

On the way home it occurred to me to 
ask the other girls who had been present 
if that organ was really a good one or if 
it just wheezed and puffed. Did it have 
good volume, I asked. Then I learned that 
it had almost no volume, and that my ren- 
dering of Silent Night was really flat and 
unbeautiful, and I, the only one in the room 
who could not hear, was the only one who 
was enjoying it. The ludicrousness of it 
struck me then, as it still does, in a way 
the others could not appreciate. 


I Enjoy Making a Noise 


I have had to go along, combining mis- 
fortune with humorous acceptance of the 
fact that sometimes the misfortune is more 
trouble to others than to myself. For in- 
stance, I wonder if other deafened persons 
unconsciously make too much noise? I 
have to guard constantly against the noise 
I make without realizing it. I had been 
reminded so often to put things down more 
gently, because of the clatter I made in 
setting down dishes and things, that I be- 
gan to wonder if my sight were defective. 
I am still not sure about this, for I am often 
surprised when things I set down strike 
the surface sooner than I expected, and 
of course make a noise. But the funny 
part came in realizing finally, and admit- 
ting to myself, that sometimes I liked to 
set things down noisily, because I would 
feel the noise! It was pleasing to my 
sound-starved senses to feel sound so 
strongly that I could almost hear it. I 
have kept this realization to myself pretty 
much, but I had to laugh at myself when it 
came to me, and of course I do not indulge 
in this habit when others are around, if 
I can help it. 
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A friend of mine, noticing my difficulty 
in this matter of noise, and entering a fam. 
ily discussion of it, took the problem to 
heart and came up with a practical sugges. 
tion. She said that when I grasped a dish, 
before setting it down I should reach con- 
sciously toward the table top with my un- 
dermost finger, thus breaking the journey 
for the dish and warning me to slow down 
my motion. 
cessfully—if I remember to employ it. 
Usually, preoccupation or haste is what 
causes my noisiness, but I still like to bang 
things once in a while for the pleasure of 
“hearing” the sound! 


This suggestion works suc- 


Contacts with the Hard of Hearing 


Of course, all my efforts toward adjust- 
ment to deafness have not concentrated on 
laughing and banging my way through life. 
The most worth while accomplishment has 
been the organization of the young people’s 
group in my local society for the hard of 
hearing. All my initial contacts were made 
by mail, and the work was accomplished 
despite the fact that I was told it had been 
tried before and could not be done. 

We had the shy introverts who were ter- 
ribly conscious of their hearing impairment 
as an impairment. We had those who 
needed hearing aids but would not wear 
them. We had those who would wear them 
but could not afford them. We had those 
who opposed lip reading and those who 
championed it. We had those who were 
maladjusted socially and vocationally, and 
those who had never done anything about 
obtaining work or making themselves use- 
ful in any way. We had a few whose suc- 
cessful management of themselves, their 
hearing aids, their lip reading and their 
jobs was inspirational! 


Organizing a Group 


Accomplishment of good within the 
group was evidenced first in social ways. 
There was the nineteen-year-old boy who 
was very hard of hearing, and so bashful 
when he first came to our meetings that he 
would not take part in games or discus- 
sions. If one so much as said “Hello,” he 
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always looked as though he wished the 
floor would open and let him through. | 
nearly fell through the floor myself the 
first time I said “Hello,” and he came right 
back as pleasantly as you please with 
“Hello! How are you?” Now he laughs 
and talks and enjoys himself and never 
misses a meeting. When I said good-bye 
to him at the last meeting last year, and he, 
knowing that I was leaving the city and 
would not be there in the fall, shook hands 
with me and said easily such gracious 
things as that he hoped he would see me 
again, he hoped I would enjoy my new 
home, I thought it had been worth all the 
work I had done to start that group just 
to see the change it had made in him. He 
works in a war plant now, having changed 
jobs twice since he joined our group, get- 
ting into a better job with each change. 


Helping Others to Adjust Themselves 


Then there was J., whom we called on 
the phone to invite her to one of our meet- 
ings. We had the misfortune to get her 
mother instead, and she told us in no un- 
certain terms to “leave J. alone.” She 
added, “J. is all right. She can hear. She 
does not want to belong to any society for 
the hard of hearing. You leave her alone. 
She’s all right.” 

We left J. alone for the time being, but 
one of our girls knew her and brought her 
to a meeting. J. wasyas shy as the above 
mentioned boy. But now she is quite the 
life of the meetings. She has bought a 
hearing aid and is working in a war in- 
dustry. Her work previously had been to 
help her father in his watch-repairing busi- 
ness at home. This kept her entirely under 
her family’s wing, but now she has 
sprouted her own wings, and is using them. 
She is at present taking her second course 
in draftsmanship at Yale University. She 
is more faithful in her attendance at 
the young people’s meetings than the girl 
who brought her into the group in the first 
place. 

Some of our group, who were completely 
at a loss to know what to do toward employ- 


ment, when we first organized, now have 
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jobs or are training for specific work, and 
in many cases this is the direct result of 
finding out what other young people were 
doing or had done. Some of those who 
shied away from the idea of lip reading 
now clamor for the lip reading games we 
introduced in the meetings. One young 
man, whose parents were completely dis- 
couraged about him, took an active part 
in the formation of the group, and was so 
inspired by its success that he went out and 
found himself a good position and a girl, 
is now happily married, and has a baby 
son. 


Some Are Still Temperamental 


I will admit that I cannot report one 
hundred per cent individual progress 
among the members. There were one or 
two with temperamental inclinations who, 
while improved in some ways, are still tem- 
peramental and undependable and unreach- 
able. And there is C., an older man, very 
hard of hearing, who has not had a job in 
years and may never have one. The presi- 
dent of the group wrote me recently: “C. is 
making plans for his future but has not 
gone into action as yet.” The obvious sar- 
casm is amusing, but the fact is pathetic. 
I am a die-hard when it comes to having 
faith in people and their possibilities, so, 
while I know that the reasons he gave for 
not trying the jobs we lined up for him 
were phony reasons, and | recognize his 
loss of confidence in himself, his loss of 
pride and his other shortcomings, I go 
right on hoping that one day his good traits 
may expand until he does something with 
himself. He is a good hearted fellow, and 
has exceptional insight in some directions. 
Our group has helped him out of his mor- 
bid rut to some extent, but whether or not 
the activity of the younger members of 
the group will have any effect on the rem- 
nants of his sride remains to be seen. 

Life took on added qualities of interest 
when I started that group. Its formation 
was the direct result of contact with a life 
member of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 


(Continued on page 238) 
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Speaking of Ears--or Using Them 


By AtTHEA R. WoopruFF 


O learn the art of being gracefully 
(ee of hearing is hard. Once in a 

while I think I have mastered it, and 
then I attend a Conference or read a VOLTA 
Review and find how far behind in the 
class I am. 

First, I was taught to admit that my 
ears were no longer acute—to talk about 
them. That was difficult, but I certainly 
can do it now. I doubt if anyone of my 
acquaintance is ignorant of my decibel loss. 
I was told to develop a hobby so I could 
talk of something besides my ears. This I 
have done. Next, following instructions, I 
bought a hearing aid and studied lip read- 
ing so I might join in conversation in- 
stead of sitting on the sidelines. These 
have worked so well I lose no opportunity 
of talking others into following my exam- 
ple. 

All of these experiences naturally led me 
to take an interest in this new world of the 
hard of hearing and I read and studied to 
be able to talk more intelligently about it. 
In fact, I have become an enthusiast for 
our Cause. I can talk about needed legisla- 
tion, employment opportunities and tests 
for the preschool child. I thought I was at 
the end of the book—that I knew how to 
be hard of hearing. 


Ears as Table Conversation 


But of late, I am not so sure. At a lunch- 
eon yesterday, I detected a stifled yawn 
when I told about some tests I had seen. 
The look in the eyes of my table compan- 
ions was one of polite patience. Suddenly 
there have come back to me the words of 
the salesman who sold me my first hearing 
aid. As he left, he said with a flourish of 
his hands, “Madam, you have now entered 
the hearing world.” 

“The Hearing World.” I remember his 
words distinctly; but it is surely the Talk- 
ing World in which I am living. “Talk 
about your ears.” I am beginning to think 


nobody wants to hear about them. I called 
on a neighbor this week. Her ears are all 
right, but her eyes, her appetite, her nerves 
are all wrong. She needs vitamins and she 
talks about them. No matter where the con- 
versation starts, she brings it back to vita- 
min alphabets and nutrition tables. “Con- 
sidering your trouble,” she said, “you 
ought to read up on them. Here is a list of 
books, I’ll give you a quick review of them” 
—which she did. As I came away, a friend 
met me with: 

“I see you've been calling on your neigh- 
bor. What’s the big gossip in the Vitamin 
family today?” No, people just don’t want 
to hear about my ears or look at my audio- 
gram. They have their own teeth and hearts 
to talk about. 


Speaking of Hobbies 


And my hobbies that I am ready to talk 
about! I am not given a chance, for all 
my friends have them too. I must confess 
I do not jump at the opportunity to look at 
Uncle Joe’s stamp collection or Mary’s al- 
bum of snap-shots of her latest trip, or my 
aunt’s drawer of crocheted pieces or my 
friend’s shelves of cats of every size and 
material. I find I am not eager to see the 
pictures of other people’s children and 
grandchildren when no question is asked 
about my own. Evidently they all feel the 
same way about my pictures, my letters, 
my window-boxes, my grandchildren. All 
these people can hear, but they want to 
talk about the way they have fun on the 
side. So do I. 

But my “Cause!” I have felt sure of my- 
self there because of its importance. Then 
why did I see that yawn and that look of 
patient resignation? I am trying to be hon- 
est and I fear that same look has been 
in my own eyes when a luncheon guest has 
held the conversation too long on her pet 
charity. 

I think of Aunt Julia who, last summer, 
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destroyed our enthusiasm for a Victory 
Garden. We never could lie in lawn chairs 
and enjoy her lovely place because we must 
walk up and down to admire her layout in 
detail, carry home seedlings we had no 
place to plant, and spend the evening dis- 
cussing pests and seed catalogues. No other 
war effort had a chance while Aunt Julia 
was around. 

I think of an old friend who is filled with 
concern over the Polish people. I listen, 
with maps, to heart-breaking stories of their 
plight. Nobody could hear these tales un- 
moved; and yet one evening, all the time 
he was talking, I was conscious of the 
presence of a woman lately returned from 
Greece, who simply sat there watching him. 
He gave her no opportunity to contribute 
to the conversation. In fact on three oc- 
casions I saw him monopolize the talk. 
Fond as I am of him and though I share 
his distress, I could excuse the woman who 
said, as she made up her dinner list, “Don’t 
let’s have Mr. Jones tonight. I’m terribly 
sorry about the Poles but he does them no 
kindness to talk about them all the time. I 
want to hear someone else tell stories.” 


Other People’s Concerns 


I have been trying to analyze why my 
neighbor’s vitamins do not concern me 
when I consider nutrition values of prime 
importance and follow with interest every 
new medical discovery. Why did our Aunt 
Julia’s catalogues leave me cold when I 
applauded every Victory garden I saw on 
a vacant lot? Above all, when I find it 
hard to forgive anyone who is not doing 
something for his or her community in 
these days of heart-break, why am I avoid- 
ing Mr. Jones and his stories? Certainly 
the answer is not that these things are un- 
important, but rather that my acquaintances 
talk exclusively of their own interests and 
are completely unaware of the problems 
which engross their friends. It is serious 
when they talk so much that they forfeit 
the very thing they wish to gain—interest 
in their own field. Apparently that is what 
I am doing. That luncheon where I first 
became uneasy about the Talking World— 
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it was my chance to interest influential peo- 
ple. I blush to admit I did not ask a ques- 
tion of the other guests who were also ac- 
tive in worthwhile projects. I did not try 
to use my ears. I just used my tongue. 


Real Listening Depends on Interest 


I am speaking of something more than 
the polite social trick of asking a question 
which we have no desire to have answered. 
I believe real listening depends upon our 
interest in other people—whatever their ac- 
tivity may be. I believe it can be culti- 
vated. I saw it once in a very old lady. 

She was not hard of hearing but she was 
tied to her chair by lameness. Cataracts 
were forming on both eyes. Yet her win- 
dow garden was the envy of her neighbors; 
her letters went all over the globe; her 
books and magazines went to dozens of 
readers; the star map of the month was 
pinned beside her and she guided the eyes 
of her friends to see what she could no 
longer distinguish. In one day I have seen 
her (1) hold a four-year-old enthralled as 
she deftly twirled sealing-wax heads on eye- 
less needles for others’ dress-making; (2) 
help a high school boy identify a flower 
from the woods; and (3) post a magazine 
to a far prairie address. Her characteristic 
pose when one of her many callers came, 
was to sit well forward in her chair, her 
expression absorbed until she broke in 
with her eager, “Wait a minute till I write 
that down.” At dinner she would be full 
of this new interest which her caller had 
brought. At her ninetieth birthday party, 
someone said, “She is the livest person in 
the room,” but the answer was more sig- 
nificant, “She makes the rest of us come 
alive.” 


In all the letters at her death, not one 
mentioned her handicaps. In spite of the 
pain they caused, they were not important, 
for she had found ways to work around 
them. The writers did not dwell upon her 
varied activities except to say their own 
eyes had been opened through hers. She 
had a Cause dear to her heart and I know 
of many unconsciously influenced by it, 

(Continued on page 246) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


OR those who like happy endings to 
F ites serial stories, I should like to 

report that the fruit cake I mentioned 
in this column as being sent to North Af- 
rica October 1 for a Christmas present to 
a sailor arrived there February 24. The 
sailor reports: 

Your fruit cake came today. “Aren't you 
going to open it?” the gang cried when | 
opened my locker at 5:15. “Before chow?” 
“Sure.” So I borrowed a cleaner knife than 
my jack knife, leaned hard on it (fruit 
cakes are solid) and seven hungry sailors 
were enjoying your fruit cake solemnly 
(they’re solemn, serious occasions) before 
I got a whack. It was—and is—delish, and 
worth the five months it took a-coming. 
Thank you for it and for the wonderful 
note. And wasn’t the cake itself gotten up 
pretty? We all stared at it a minute be- 
fore I took off the poinsettia and stuck it 
on my jungle jacket. 

P. E., NorTH AFRICA 

For all of which I hardly know whether 
to thank the longevity of fruit cakes or the 
skillful—er, prevaricating—in which the 
Navy gives training. Surely not even a 
fruit cake would survive five months of 
travel and storage and turn up in an edible 
condition. Well, I’ve passed on the news, 
anyhow. 


The Submerged Tenth Again 


Here is a reply to letters that appeared 
in the Mail Box in January and February. 


DeaR Moiity MATHER: 

While I always enjoy your department, 
two or three things which have appeared 
recently have interested me specially. 

First, | was much interested to learn that 
our California friend who writes under 
the name “John Keith” is now giving his 
theories about teaching lip reading a real 
test under his own supervision. That is 
fine, and I know all teachers of lip reading 
will want to know more about how the 
work progresses. The important thing we 
shall want to know is how long the group 


has to work on known material before it is 
able to follow material which is not known 
in advance. And we shall want to know 
how the pupils follow when given material 
unknown to them. I am glad that Mr. 
Keith has this chance to try his theories 
and I am sure he will make the experiment 
scientifically and will keep records of time 
spent and progress made. That will give 
the other teachers some basis for compari- 
son with their own results. 

Second, I have a warm fellow feeling for 
C. A. H. of Connecticut, as I, too, am un- 
able to follow group conversation by lip 
reading plus my hearing aid. So that social 
affairs, which I attend very rarely, are very 
boring to me, and it is just a case of “stick 
it out” until it is over. As she says, if some- 
one tells a funny story you can’t stop every- 
thing and ask someone to repeat it for you. 
And at my home there are the times when 
everyone goes in the front room to hear 
some records and they hum and sing along 
with expressions of complete bliss on their 
faces while I, a professional musician for 
some fifteen years, do not even know what 
records are being played and cannot follow 
a single musical phrase. Fun for me, or is 
it? 

1 can get through one session like that 
and not mind too much. But what really 
gets me down (and I get there, completely 
sunk, about once a year) is to be forced to 
be with groups of hearing folks two or 
three days in succession. This last Christ 
mas, we entertained two young army offi- 
cers over the Christmas week-end. As they 
were far from their own homes, everyone 
tried to make their stay with us pleasant, 
and my wife and daughter did their best 
to keep the boys amused and entertained. 
So, starting on Friday night and running 
through Sunday night, 1 was stranded and 
left out until it was too much for my usual- 
ly sunny disposition. I could have sur- 
vived the supper party on Friday night if 
that had been the end. But two more com- 
plete days of it were too much for me. 
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I agree with Molly Mather that nothing 
can be done about it. What makes me so 
miserable is that by not hearing what is 
said | have nothing fresh to think about 
and my mind turns round and round with- 
in itself until the track is threadbare. But 
| can see nothing to be done about it ex- 
cept be as good a sport as possible and 
hope the ordeal will soon be over. It seems 
to be part of the cross we bear. Which 
reminds me that I think the figure “sub- 
merged tenth” is too small. Judging from 
the many friends and pupils I have had 
through the years, | think the percentage 
who can neither lip read expertly nor hear 
well with an instrument is considerably 
larger than 10%. 

I think all lip readers will admit that lip 
reading alone is not enough to carry one 
through a large social gathering, anyway. 
If you can move about and chat with 
people individually that is one thing. But 
at a party in a home where the group sits 
around the room and everyone talks fast 
and furiously, lip reading leaves much to 
be desired. 

Perhaps I might take this opportunity to 
thank C. A. H. for the orchid she threw my 
way a month or so ago when she spoke 
about my being one of the tournament 
readers at the Conference in New York 
City. She might be interested to know that 
in spite of trying several times to get a 
copy of the material I was to read, | 
did not see it until | got to the hotel the 
night of the contest. So I hid myself in 
some unoccupied corner until | had memor- 
ized the story I was to give. I think that 
had something to do with the fact that she 
followed what I said with some degree of 
ease. 

The reason why I bring this up is that I 
have noticed in my classwork that when 
pupils came before the class to give sen- 
tences which I had typed on slips, the class 
always followed the one who had memor- 
ized her sentence and could say it naturally 
and not read it. In my own material I gave 
practically all of my topics from memory 
and I always felt that made a great differ- 
ence in the ease with which the pupils fol- 
lowed. 
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My thought is that when people give 
something from memory they have it so 
well in their own minds that they can pro- 
ject it, to some extent, out into the minds of 
the pupils. The ones who cannot memorize 
the material do not have it clearly in their 
own minds and consequently the pupils 
have more trouble following. 

Now there is something for John Keith 
and others to work on. Call it thought 
transference or mental telepathy or what 
you will, but I think there is something 
in it and I'd like to have someone work on 
it specially. I'll wager that other teachers 
of lip reading have noticed the same thing 
and perha}s wondered why it is so much 
more difficult to lip read something which 
is read to you than something which is said 
to you face to face and eye to eye. I'd be 
glad to hear the ideas of others on this 
subject. I do not recall its having been 
discussed anywhere before. All of which 
shows that I have not lost my interest in 
lip reading, although I am now working in 
a defense plant and am no longer doing 
any teaching. 

F. A. T., CONNECTICUT 


The Harrowing House Parties 

Now there is plenty of food for discus- 
sion in that letter. All of us who are so 
severely hard of hearing that we depend 
entirely on lip reading, have experienced 
the difficulties of getting along with a group 
of normally hearing persons at a house 
party. There are bound to be bad times 
on such occasions, and it is no solution to 
propose that we retire to our work bench 
in the attic and do something we can do 
alone, for nobody wants to retire to a work 
bench when a play-party is going on. Nor 
do I hold with another favored solution: 
namely, that the deaf person learn how to 
do some parlor trick, magic, or something 
like that, to keep him in the center of 
things. I enjoy feats of magic in limited 
doses, but the second or third repetition is 
difficult to swallow, and I think that the 
hard of hearing person who has no resource 
up his sleeve except a bag of tricks will 
develop into a consummate bore. It just 
won't work. 
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There is always the bridge table, of 
course, and there are generally enough 
bridge fiends who will accept anybody 
that knows enough not to trump his part- 
ner’s ace, no matter whether he can hear 
or not; but lots of hard of hearing persons 
don’t care for bridge. And bridge games 
are often broken up while the crowd gath- 
ers around the piano to sing. The musical 
intervals and the rambling, informal group 
conversation are the hazards the deafened 
member of the group must surmount with 
serenity if he is not to be a total wet blan- 
ket. 

The music part of it doesn’t bother me 
as much as the conversation. I had to put 
music out of my life, and so I just put it 
out of my life, and that was that; and, as 
I have remarked before in this column, 
I’d rather hear over the telephone any day 
than hear the most beautiful musical com- 
position. This in spite of the fact that I 
studied piano ten years, and was just be- 
ginning to play in public when I lost my 
hearing. I’m not really hurt or unhappy 
when people are singing and playing. I 
enjoy watching them, and I can get a great 
deal from the facial expression of the sing- 
ers and the movements of the players. At 
a theatre I attend pretty regularly, the or- 
chestra leader plays the piano, and does all 
his directing with movements of his head. 
I am always so entertained watching what 
he does with his head that I actually forget 
I am not hearing any of the music. 

Group conversation is a horse of another 
color. But here again I don’t find myself 
unhappy for any unbearable length of time. 
I’ve never been in a house party yet that 
did not afford an occasional opportunity 
for solitude a deux, and I can usually have 
a chance to talk with the people I am really 
interested in talking with. One or two 
such talks make up for many arid intervals 
when I am just on the edge of things; and 
so long as I am physic ily comfortable, I 
can support these intervals with equanimity, 
watching faces, grinning when they grin, or 
boldly picking up a book and reading it 
when I get tired of watching. 

I think much of the unhappiness of a 
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deaf person in a group comes from self 
consciousness rather than from actual de. 
privation. He worries over what the others 
are thinking about him, he is fussed by 
his inability to “contribute,” or, as it really 
amounts to, his inability to shine. If he 
relinquishes that desire to be the center 
of things—everybody has it, and there is 
nothing reprehensible about it—he will find 
more enjoyment in the group, and, para. 
doxically enough, he may eventually find 
himself shining. For the person who is 
sincerely and intelligently interested in 
other people and their interests and a 
is bound to find a social outlet. 

I am a strong believer in the possibilities 
inherent in emphasis on the positive rather 
than the negative. Anybody can make 
himself bitterly unhappy dwelling on the 
things he hasn’t got, but he can make him. 
self correspondingly happy by dwelling 
upon and mentally embellishing the things 
he has. 

Take this letter, for instance, from a New 
Jersey gentleman, eighty years young, and 
now largely shut in. He has a life time 
of deafness to look back upon, but he never, 
never dwells on the things that were left 
out of his life. Instead, he emphasizes 
even in retrospect, the interesting things 
and people he knew. 


Memories of Celebrities 


A number of the people I have known 
stand out in my mind. Only the other day 
I came across a note from Senator Ed- 
munds of Vermont. While I was living in 
Aiken, N. C., he spent a winter there, and 
as I was an admirer of his in spite of his 
being a Republican, I sent him one of my 
miniatures. When he departed for the 
North he took the time to drive past my 
cottage and say goodbye. I sent his letter 
to a lady in Vermont who has a large estate 
which she has remodelled and made into 4 
museum place. She has bought all of my 
miniatures and has them on display. She 
has issued a fine booklet with illustrations 
describing the whole thing. I thought Sen- 
ator Edmunds’ letter would find a good 

(Continued on page 240) 
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Encyclopedia of Child Guidance ogy, education, so- 
Encyclopedia of Child Guidance. Edited by cial and clinical 


Ralph B. Winn, Ph.D. The Philosophical 
Library, 15 East 40th St., New York. 
Cloth. 456 pp. Price, $7.50. 

This volume is the result of the com- 
bined work of over 50 psychiatrists, edu- 
cators and social workers. While the selec- 
tion of entries was made by the editor, Dr. 
Ralph B. Winn, the authors were left free 
to express themselves on their chosen 
topics. Well known names in the fields of 
medicine, sociology, family relations, edu- 
cation, psychology, etc., are included. The 
article under “Deafness” was prepared by 
Dr. Fritz Heider and Grace Moore Heider. 
It covers, under separate subheads: Defini- 
tion; Incidence; Causes; Effects (a) Men- 
tal, (b) Educational, (c) Social; and in- 
cludes a brief history of the education of 
the deaf in the United States, with a con- 
densed analysis of the present situation as 
regards the severely deaf. The condensa- 
tion is admirable as applied to the child so 
deaf that he must be educated in a special 
school. 

This item is, however, the only one un- 
der the heading “Deafness.” There is noth- 
ing whatever in the whole volume about the 
hard of hearing child in public schools, 
the effect of partial deafness on the indi- 
vidual, the measures being taken to offset 
these effects. There is nothing under 
“hearing,” “hard of hearing,” or any such 
head. This omission is a serious one in a 
volume which makes such _ pretentious 
claims as the following: “The book deals 
with all phases of child guidance and its 
many ramifications in psychiatry, psychol- 


work. . . .  Physi- 
cians, teachers and 
parents, and all oth- 
ers who desire in- 
formation and as- 
sistance in their re- 
spective tasks will 
find in this unusual 
book practical dis- 
cussions of all im- 
portant issues germane to the subject.” 


A Scientific Book for the Layman 


Clinical Audiometry, by C. C. Bunch, M.A., 
Ph.D., Research Professor in Education 
of the Deaf, School of Speech, North- 
western University. The C. V. Mosby 
Company, St. Louis. Cloth, 186 pages. 
Indexed. Price, $4.00. 

If you are one of the many who have 
been longing to understand more about 
hearing tests and their application to the 
selection of hearing aids, but who have not 
been able to find time to dig the desired 
information out of the mass of technical 
terms in most of the available books, here 
is your text. It is truly a “must” for the 
educational or social worker in this field. 

“The task of writing this book,” Dr. 
Bunch says in his preface, “was undertaken 
because of the many requests from otolo- 
gists and educators of the deaf.” 

In clear, simple, easily understood lan- 
guage, he sets forth “the technics, sug- 
gestions, and recommendations which have 
evolved from years of research and study 
at the University of Iowa, Johns Hopkins 

(Continued on page 244) 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things; 


Of shoes—and ships 


An Experiment in Acoustic Training 


The January Laryngoscope presents a re- 
port by Dr. Richard Silverman on an ex- 
periment in “Training for Optimum Use of 
Hearing Aids.” The idea was to find out 
whether hard of hearing adults who had 
worn hearing aids for a considerable period 
could improve their understanding of 
speech sounds through the instruments by 
a planned course in acoustic education. 
Seven members of the St. Louis League for 
the Hard of Hearing, all of whom had worn 
hearing aids for more than a year, reported 
for training lessons two_evenings per week 
for a period of ten weeks. Prior to and 
after training periods, the subjects, wear- 
ing their hearing aids, were tested individ- 
ually for perception of words and sentences. 
The lessons consisted of the presentation of 
records of male and fezuaie voices, speak- 
ing words, unrelaicd sentences, and con- 
nected passages. The voices were untrained, 
and no attempt was made to keep the room 
extremely quiet. Individual differences in 
auditory thresholds, as represented by pure 
tone audiometric measurements, were taken 
into consideration in placing the subjects 
in the room during the lesson. It was neces- 
sary to teach the group together, since one 
aim of the study was to demonstrate a tech- 
nique by which large groups could be 
trained at one time. 

Six of the seven subjects showed some 
improvement in the understanding of 
speech as the result of the acoustic training. 


and sealing wax—of cabbages and kings.” 


Lewis Carroll 


The one case in which no improvement 
was indicated involved a subject who began 
with no appreciation of speech through a 
hearing aid. The gains for understanding 
of words ranged from zero per cent to 36 
per cent, with significant improvement in 
most instances. The improvement for un- 
derstanding of sentences ranged from 8 per 
cent to 52 per cent, with appreciable gains 
in most cases. “The evidence suggests,” 
concludes Dr. Silverman, “that a period of 
systematic acoustic training for hearing aid 
users is desirable after the acquisition of 
an instrument.” 





Pennsylvania’s Program for the 
Hard of Hearing 


The Pennsylvania Medical Journal re- 
ports in its February issue on a conference 
of sixty otologists, recently held at the 
Abington Memorial Hospital for instrue- 
tion in audiometry and the fitting of hear- 
ing aids. Under Dr. Walter Hughson, a 
laboratory has been developed at this hos- 
pital devoted exclusively to research in 
acoustics applied to the testing of hearing 
and the amelioration of deafness through 
the adaptation of hearing aids. 

Pennsylvania’s program in behalf of the 
hard of hearing was formulated about three 
years ago after a conference between in- 
terested otologists and representatives of 
the Department of Public Instruction. As 
a result of.this conference, the Committee 
on Deafness Prevention and Amelioration 
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of the Medical Society of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, of which Dr. Douglas Macfarlan 
was chairman, was enlarged, and a survey 
was made of the school children in Beth- 
lehem. After the completion of the sur- 
vey, individual cases were followed up by 
physicians and clinics. As a result, an out- 
line of a proposed state wide program was 
submitted. “This includes the establish- 
ment of five different selected central clinics 
or audiometric centers from which five 
different unselected populations will be 
screened and from which five itinerant 
otologic clinics will make monthly trips to 
designated areas for a full year, or until 
the hearing problems in the area under 
their jurisdiction have been adequately 
met. The five central clinics will have as 
their primary purpose the consideration 
of unusual problems in diagnosis and treat- 
ment and the proper fitting of hearing aids 
when indicated. It is planned that cases 
may be referred back either to the family 
physician or to the itinerant otologist when- 
ever the otologist in charge of the central 
clinic feels that the function of the central 
clinic has been fulfilled in connection with 
a particular case. ... If the plan. . . . works 
out, the success of it will depend upon 
the intelligent cooperation of the local 
otolaryngologists and general practitioners 
with whom these clinics come in contact. 
There will be no doubt that the lay groups, 
consisting of the local school authorities, 
the representatives of the Department of 
Public Instruction, and the representatives 
of the United States Bureau of Rehabilita- 
tion will be found ready to fit into this 
program.” 


Rochester School P.T.A. 


The January Rochester Advocate reports 
on the first meeting of the Parent-Teacher 
Association of the Rochester School for the 
Deaf, organization of which was mentioned 
in the January Votta Review. At the 
meeting, Superintendent Galloway outlined 
the aims and objectives of the organization, 
and Mr. J. Arthur Jennings, Secretary of 
the Board of Directors of the school, op- 
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ened the discussion period. The parents 
who were present at the meeting offered 
various suggestions as to topics for discus- 
sion. Some of the topics were: 


1. How should parents treat their deaf child 
when he comes home for vacation? Should they 
be indulgent, or should they insist upon proper 
behavior? 

2. How long should a deaf child be protected 
and kept under supervision as regards going 
places and doing things with hearing children? 

3. Should parents treat the deaf child differ- 
ently from other members of the family? 

4. How can the effects of necessary regimen- 
tation in a school for the deaf be successfully 
combated? 

5. How can we build up an understanding, on 
the part of the parents, of our educational aims 
at the school for the deaf? 





The Views of the Parents 


The Teacher of the Deaf, the official or- 
gan of the National College of Teachers of 
the Deaf, London, conducted a survey of 
parents of deaf children in connection with 
reforms in the education of the deaf ad- 
vocated in a recent memorandum to the 
British Government. Parents were asked, 
“At what age would you advise the parents 
of a deaf-born child to send their child to 
school?” Seventy-five per cent of those re- 
plying to the question recommended the 
age of three years or earlier. Over forty 
per cent advised the age of two years. Of 
those who answered the question, 3314 per 
cent had sent their children to school be- 
fore the age of five, so had had direct ex- 
perience of the value of early education. 


“Children of the Silent Night” 


The 1943 report of the Perkins Institu- 
tion and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind. includes a sectional report on the 
deaf-blind department. During the past 
year this department included twelve pupils 
with five teachers and five attendants. Dur- 
ing the absence of Miss Inis Hall, who is 
in California, the direction of the depart- 
ment has been assumed by Miss Maurine 
Nilsson. The annual appeal for the sup- 
port of the work in the deaf-blind depart- 
ment, the only financial appeal that Perkins 
makes to the public, resulted in 825 con- 
tributions from 35 states, Hawaii, Canal 
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Zone and Mexico, totalling $8,295.77. This 
request for funds is made because children 
are received in this department from all 
over the country. Perkins maintains a 
speech correction department, with two 
specialists in this field constantly employed 
in correcting the speech of the blind pupils. 
During the past year 118 blind pupils in 
the Lower and Upper Schools received in- 
struction in corrective speech. One of the 
older boys was assisted by this department 
to carry on a weekly program over a radio 
station in his home city. 





Teacher Training Course in 
South Carolina 

Dr. E. M. Gwathmey, President of Con- 
verse College, Spartanburg, South Caro- 
lina and Mr. Laurens Walker, Superintend- 
ent of the South Carolina School for the 
Deaf and the Blind at Cedar Spring, an- 
nounced a cooperative plan of training 
teachers in the field of the deaf and the 
hard-of-hearing, and in rehabilitation. The 
Departments of Education and Sociology 
at Converse, the South Carolina School at 
Cedar Spring, and the Spartanburg Gen- 
eral Hospital will provide the training and 
courses of instruction. 

The purpose of the enterprise at this 
time is to aid in relieving the critical short- 
age in the South of well-trained teachers 
in the field of the education of the deaf. 
At present, the program of training is open 
to college graduates and to students with 
senior standing in college selected on the 
basis of ability and interest in the work. 

Courses in the program of training in- 
clude special methods of teaching language 
and reading; teaching of speech to the 
deaf; corrective speech; the acoustic ap- 
proach; speech reading; tests and measure- 
ments; educational psychology; anatomy 
and physiology; practice teaching and ob- 
servation. 

Members of the teaching staff for the 
program are Dr. Elwood C. Hunter, head 
of the Department of Education at Con- 
verse College; Miss Ruth Jeffrey, Super- 
vising Teacher of the South Carolina 
School for the Deaf; Mrs. Herbert Lester. 
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formerly Director of the Lip Reading Clinic 
of Central Institute in St. Louis and now a 
member of the Faculty of the South Caro. 
lina School for the Deaf. Additional lec- 
tures and demonstrations will be given by 
Miss Louisa Walker, Principal, and mem- 
bers of the Staff of the South Carolina 
School for the Deaf and the Blind. 

A series of lectures dealing with the 
physiology of the eye, the ear, the nose and 
throat will be given in conjunction with the 
nurses’ training course of the Spartanburg 
General Hospital under the direction of 


Dr. Martin Crook. 





School Reports 

Reports of the Clarke School Researech 
Department deal with a study of the rela- 
tion of lip reading ability to residual hear- 
ing. Material obtained at the Pennsylvania 
School and at the Clarke School was anal- 
yzed, and the results show that the more 
hearing a child has the better his lip read- 
ing will be. An investigation was under- 
taken in regard to the relation between lip 
reading ability and personality character- 
istics. A group of 23 hearing college stu- 
dents was given a motion picture test of 
lip reading. The results of other studies 
made of the same group were available, 
and a study of the results showed that the 
lip reading ability of persons not trained 
in lip reading is related to characteristics of 
personality. This method of studying fac- 
tors related to lip reading in hearing per- 
sons, to whom other tests may be more 
easily given than to the deaf, may prove 
useful in the study of the problem. 

The report of the South Carolina School 
is especially interesting. The system of 
testing introduced a few years ago is being 
regularly evaluated and improved. The 
school now has a well equipped testing 
department with trained workers. There 
is a complete record of two or more intel- 
ligence tests on every child in the school. 
Tests are given to all grades, beginning 
with the first and going through approxi- 
mately the first two or three years of high 
school. The children in the last year of 
high school are given a regular high school 
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achievement test. “The results of these 
tests are not simply tabulated and dis- 
carded. They are studied carefully and are 
used over and over again . . . as a basis for 
promotion and for class grouping . . . and 
as a basis of study to determine the weak- 
nesses and the strength in the curriculum. 
How much academic progress should a 
deaf child be expected to make in a given 
time? Can a deaf child be judged by pub- 
lic school standards? If not, why not? 
The achievement tests administered over 
a period of several years are studies in an 
effort to answer such questions and many 
more such questions in a scientific and 
satisfactory manner. . . . The school now 
has nine classrooms equipped with group 
hearing aids which are in use from eight 
o'clock in the morning until four o’clock 
in the afternoon. There were also ten indi- 
vidual aids in use this year, several being 
owned by individuals, and several loaned 
by the Aurex Company of Atlanta. 

“It is generally agreed that work with 
either the individual hearing aid or with 
the group aid is still in the experimental 
stage. No one should make definite state- 
ments about this work until he or she has 
proved his statements to be true. During 
the past few years, the teachers in this 
school have done their hearing aid work in 
a systematic, scientific way. They have 
followed a definite basic program for each 
group of children at the several educational 
levels. They have measured, checked and 
tabulated the results very carefully. They 
now have results based on work done with 
a group of children working on a group 
aid, and by each individual child using 
the individual aid. . . . The faculty hopes 
that the results of their work with the hear- 
ing aids will be useful not only in this 
school but in even larger fields of work. . . . 

“For several years now the teachers have 
studied methods, materials, etc., in an effort 
to have our deaf girls and boys learn how 
to read as efficiently as possible. . . . At 
least twice, and sometimes more often dur- 
ing the year, each child is given a stand- 
ardized reading test and the results are 
checked and recorded. The school now has 
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ten complete sets of modern basic readers, 
. . . Each teacher is supposed to have her 
children read a maximum of six basic 
readers on the correct grade level. . . . 
When the reading and testing program was 
first started in the school, there were no 
children whose reading level was above 
their average educational level. With the 
new reading program, the teachers find 
that the children’s reading level has risen 
until in almost every instance, it is equal 
to or more advanced than the general edu- 
cational level. . . . The children actually 
enjoy reading.” 


Central Institute has recently issued a 7 


new catalogue which reflects the spirit and 
purpose of the school. Many photographs 
show the preschool classes, the hearing aid 
classes, the corrective speech classes, the 
laboratories and clinics. A catalog of the 
Teachers’ Training College is included, with 
an outline of the entrance requirements, 
the courses of study, and the opportunities 
for practice teaching. In the section on 
the clinics maintained at the school, the 
work in lip reading, speech correction and 
deafness prevention is described, as well 
as the hearing aid service offered. The 
hearing aid clinic meets once a week, and 
includes in its personnel a qualified acous- 
tic engineer, an experienced otologist, and 
an educator who understands the psycho- 
logical and educational factors “which 
strongly influence not only the purchase of 
a hearing aid, but also the extent to which 
optimum use can be made of the instru- 
ment after it has been purchased.” 

The research department of the school 
fosters “an active and varied program of 
research in the fields of the education of 
the deaf, speech pathology and _ allied 
areas.” The array of equipment includes 
hearing aids, audiometers, speech recording 
apparatus, electric visual aids, individual 
hearing aids, testing materials, and a 
neuro-anatomical laboratory. A modern 
machine shop is available for construction 
of research equipment. 

The Western Pennsylvania School report 
for 1942-43 contains many interesting 
items, as well as a number of very attrac- 
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WARTIME ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Revolutionary RADIONICS Product of Great Importance 


Foe ll Hard Y: leading their Friends and Families 












40" 


READY TO WEAR 
COMPLETE 
-WITH RADIONIC TUBES 
CRYSTAL MICROPHONE 
AND BATTERIES 


ee Liberal Guarantee 


Zenith has built the best chat 
modern knowledge and radionic 
engineering make possible into 
this $40.00 hearing aid. It has no 
other models . . . one model... 
one price . . . one quality. 


* 


TO PHYSICIANS: A detailed 
scientific description will be sent 
upon request. Furthér technical 
details will appear in medical 
journals, 

* 


There are cases in which defi- 
cient hearing is caused by a pro- 
ressive disease and any hearing 
aid may do harm by giving a 
false sense of security. Therefore, 
we recommend that you consult 
your otologist or ear doctor to 
make sure that your hearing de- 
ficiency is the type that can be 
ho by the use of a hearing 
aid. 


Peeeeeeseeeeeeeseeee 
The Zenith Hearing Aid will be 
available through reputable opti- 
cal establishments franchised by 
Zenith. (No home calls or solici- 
ations.) 


Write for Free Descriptive Booklet 
: ADDRESS DEPT VR-3, HEARING AID DIVISION 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION ¢@ CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 








Zenith Radio Corporation 
CHICAGO 


orrice oF 


€.F— mcDowacon. J® 


PRESiOENT 


To: Manpower Authorities, Employers, Physicians, 
Parents, Teachers and Hard of Hearing. 


Our country's manpower crisis calls for everyone's maximum efficiency. 
Since I lost the hearing of one ear in an accident twenty years ago. I 
have been acutely conscious of the handicaps of the hard of hearing. 
While pioneering in radio I have for some years directed Zenith's re- 
search toward development of the best wearable hearing aid that science 
could produce. 


My own company has spent millions, the radio industry tens of millions 
for research This research has been paid for by scores of millions of 
purchasers of radio sets. 


We, with this technical knowledge and engineering skill, now bring to 
the hard of hearing a new precision aid — the ZENITH RADIONIC; an 
instrument of the highest quality. 


A hearing aid is essentially a part of a radio receiver. It wires the 
human body for sound. It is composed of a crystal microphone and parts 
of a radio receiver set reduced to miniature size and manufactured with 
watch-like precision. For many years it has seemed to me incredible 
that the public could buy a complete radio receiver for $29 or less with 
which they could hear the words whispered in Europe, Asia, or South 
America, but people with deficient hearing have paid $100 to $200 for a 
comparably good hearing aid to hear the human voice across the room. 


Zenith'’s facilities and methods for precision mass production of radio 
sets, Radionic devices, etc., enable it to bring this superb hearing aid 
within the reach of all. 


Eye-glasses, like hearing aids today, were once the luxury of the few. 
What the optical companies have done to make the finest spectacles 
available to everybody at low cost, Zenith is now prepared to do for the 
hard of hearing — to bring with the aid of modern radionic science a 
highly perfected hearing aid within the reach of the masses. 


ZENITH RADIONIC — low cost battery upkeep wearable hearing aid — com- 
plete with miniature radio tubes, crystal microphone and batteries — 
will sell for $40 — about one-quarter of the price of the better vacuum 
tube instruments of today. Hereafter no one, child or adult, need be 
without a hearing aid because it is too high-priced. There are ten 
million people, of whom over three million are children in our schools, 
who are hard of hearing. 

Even if Zenith never makes a dollar at this low price, it is willing to 
take its pay in the good will of the hard of hearing, their families and 
their friends. Thus begins a revolution in hearing aids — a revolution 
to “lower the cost of hearing" within the reach of all. 


Cf Mabina4 pe. 


President, 
Zenith Radio Corporation 
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tive photographs of the school and the 
pupils. A new system of preparing re- 
ports of the progress of individual pupils 
has been worked out, and has proved satis- 
factory. Samples of the record forms are 
given. Under the item “Hard of Hearing 
Children,” Superintendent Manning dis- 
cusses what he calls “one of our greatest 
problems,” and offers a set of conditions 
which need to be studied in relation to ad- 
mitting a hard of hearing child to a school 
for the deaf. “Incidentally,” he remarks, 
“we doubt that more hard of hearing chil- 
dren are admitted to schools for the deaf 
than were admitted twenty-five or thirty 
years ago.” The pupils of the school have 
engaged in many war activities, including 
the purchase of war stamps and bonds. The 
older girls in the industrial department 
gave a tea to raise funds for the purchase 
of victrola records for men on a submarine, 
and received a gracious acknowledgment 
from the commanding officer. 


National Forum on Deafness and 
Speech Pathology 


The National Forum on Deafness and 
Speech Pathology met in St. Louis, Febru- 
ary 21, 1944. A one-day professional meet- 
ing was held, and officers were elected for 
1944-45, as follows: 

First Vice President, Mrs. Elizabeth V. 
Scott, Chicago; Second Vice President, 
Mrs. Serena F. Davis, Philadelphia; Third 
Vice President, Miss Margaret Scyster, 
Jacksonville; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Elizabeth Gorsuch, St. Louis; Asst. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. John F. Grace, St. 
Louis. 

The Executive Committee comprises: Dr. 
Helen S. Lane, Chairman; Miss Julia M. 
Connery, Miss Lula M. Bruce, Dr. Marie 
Mason, and Sister M. Janet. 

The following program was held during 
the two sessions of the meeting: 


Morning Session, 9 A. M. 


Star Spangled Banner—Rotating Department and 
Audience 

Language and Speech for Nursery School Deaf 
Children: Sister Rose Antonio and Sister 
Fanchea—St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf 
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A Problem of Early Neglect in Teaching Study 
Habits: Miss Meredith Smith—Central Ip 
stitute for the Deaf 

Postencephalitis Training: Miss Verne J. Smith— 
Gallaudet School for the Deaf 

Speech Conservation Following Meningitis: Mrs, 
Lillian D. Smalley—Central Institute for the 
Deaf 

Nursery School Children: Miss May C. Temple 
man—Central Institute for the Deaf 


Afternoon Session, 2 P. M. e 


Business Meeting 

The Deaf Child in a Bilingual Environment: Dr, 
Norma D. Scheidemann—University College 
of Washington University 

Language and More Language: Mrs. Rachel D 
Davies—Central Institute for the Deaf 

Special Problems in the Rotating Department; 
Mrs. Jessie G. Skinner—Central Institute for 
the Deaf 





Office Noises and Audiometry 


“Only in the past few years has the 
otologist become awakened to two impor- 
tant realizations. First, he must become 
skilled in the fitting of hearing aids. As the 
deafness of the patient who requires a hear- 


ing aid is usually severe, his audiometric » 


test could, possibly, be satisfactorily made 
in a reasonably quiet room. The second 
realization, and the one which is vastly 
more important, is that diagnosis of deaf- 
ness, particularly in children, must be made 
early and treatment instituted without de- 
lay. For this purpose a soundproof envir- 
onment is necessary. The otologist today 
knows that the outstanding preventive mea- 
sures for progressive deafness are intelli- 
gent observation of the patient and early 
repeated testing of his hearing. .. . 

“Many state departments of health are 
doing excellent work in both group and in- 
dividual testing of the hearing of school 
children. Because of the testing environ- 
ments in which they are usually forced to 
work, their tests are, however, at times 
somewhat inaccurate. Nevertheless, often 
they are more accurate than the tests made 
by the local otologist, who is, and should 
be, the last court of appeal to persons seek- 
ing accurate hearing tests. 

“Most otologists believe that a sound- 
proof room is too expensive, that it re 
quires too much space and that it is not 
practical. Actually, this is not the case. 
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The Medical Center, New York, built a 
soundproof room of celotex for a cost of 
$60. Newhart and Hartig,' as well as Jones 
and Knudsen,” gave details for construct- 
ing a small, portable booth (4 by 4 feet 
[1.2 by 1.2 meters]) that will fit into an 
office room. Such a room is satisfactory for 
routine office audiometric tests. More ex- 
pensive and more elaborate rooms have 
been described in detail by Burr and Mor- 
timer® (preceding page) and by Bunch.* 
“At best, hearing tests are time consum- 
ing. The test is further prolonged and val- 
uable time is wasted when the otologist or 
the technician has to stop the test each time 
an extraneous noise enters his examining 
room. This probably has a tendency to 
make the otologist fail to use his audiome- 
ter as often as he should. An audiometer 
is an expensive precision instrument. It is, 
therefore, not reasonable to buy this in- 
strument and then use it only part time, so 
that one gets from it less than the efficiency 
it can give. Furthermore, it is not the 
audiometer but, rather, the faulty technic 
and the inadequately soundproofed testing 
rooms, that are responsible for inaccurate 
hearing tests. Hence, in order to improve 
the accuracy of audiometric tests, the tech- 
nic of the test must be standardized. Also, 
the otologist must no longer ask: ‘Should 
I have a soundproof room?’ Today he 
must ask: ‘What kind of soundproof room 
shall I have?’”—WitBer D. Currier, 
M.D., in Archives of Otolaryngology. 





Eightieth Anniversary for Minnesota 


The Companion for December 1943 com- 
memorated the 80th anniversary of the 
founding of the Minnesota School for the 
Deaf. [Illustrations show the first build- 
ings, as compared with the present large 
plant, and there are photographs of all the 


1Newhart, H., and Hartig, H. E.: An Efficient and 
Practical Booth for Testing Hearing, Arch. Otolaryng. 
28:1000 (Dec.) 1938. 

2Jones, I. H., and Knudsen, V. O.: What Audiome- 
try Can Mean in Routine Practice, J.A.M.A, 111:597 
(Aug. 13), 1938. 

8Burr, E. G., and Mortimer, H.: Improvements in 
Audiometry at the Montreal General Hospital, Canad. 
M.A.J. 40:22 (Jan.) 1939. 

4Bunch, C. C.: Clinical 
Mosby Co., St. Louis, 1943. 
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.it’s-fun-to-be-deaf, nothing-is-impossible-to- 
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superintendents of the school, and lists of 
all the teachers, supervisors, employees and 
pupils, from 1863 to 1943. The school 
was opened during the Civil War, and 
first began functioning in an old stom 
building, with an appropriation of $1,500 
and five pupils. Citizens of Faribault pro- 
vided land for the expansion of the school, 
and in 1866 the first permanent building 
was erected. More than 2,500 deaf boys 
and girls have been enrolled at the school 
since its opening. 


Introduction to Deafness 
(Continued from page 223) 


Deaf. By the route of “a friend of a friend 
of a friend,” Mrs. H. came to see me when 
I had been deaf only a few months. She 
wanted to tell me about the lip reading 
classes at the local society for the hard of 
hearing. She found that I had already 
picked up lip reading by myself, but she 
left me with an inspiring impression of her 
own cheerful graciousness despite her se- 
rious loss of hearing. She also left me 
some copies of the VoLTA Review, Hearing 
News, and the local society’s quarterly, with 
an invitation to attend meetings and classes. 
The biggest thing she did was to introduce 
me to the world of the hard of hearing and 
the deaf, and especially the Volta Bureau. 
Through this contact there was opened to 
me an entirely new and interesting field 
of thought and knowledge, which could not 
be equalled for the benefits I am still deriv- 
ing from it. When I met, in the pages of 
the Votta Review, John A. Ferrall, Flor- 
ence Berryman, Harriet Montague, and oth- 
er contributors who radiate that spirit of 


the-deaf, it’s-more - interesting - to -be-deaf- 
than-to-be-able-to-hear, I got hold of some- 
thing that I wish every deaf or hard of 
hearing person could find. 


(To be continued ) 





In a real sense, the present conflict is a war 
about education, a battle of ideas, upon which the 
whole future of the world depends.—Lord Halifax. 
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ier se- ° *f- 
ee ial 1. New — Improved — Simplified de- 7. Top permanently attached 
earing age 8. All parts encased to prevent corro- 
r, with 2. Weighs less — easily carried sion 
lasses. a 45" Width 21146 9. Simple to charge — without taking 
oduce Thic ness 1 apart 
g and 3.. Encased in plastic case 10. bor can always see the level of 
ireau. a Wes solution 
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field 5. Increased Battery life dry cells 

ld not 6. Will not spill 12. Thousands of satisfied users 

deriv- 

res of OU will improve your hearing with a Wheat rechargeable battery, 
Flor- because with constant power during operation — you get peak 
operating efficiency for your hearing aid at all times — and you will 
ae save yourself a great many battery dollars. It is also more convenient 
deal: and economical because you can recharge it yourself. 

;ome- If you compare the electrical output of the rechargeable battery — 
rd of you will find it is smaller and lighter in weight. 

Note — Special priorities granted manufacturer insure uninterrupted 
supply of these batteries. 
3 Wheat Rechargeable Battery has been tested and approved by leading 

ibs hearing aid manufacturers — and it has thousands of satisfied users. Con- 
Uifax. sult your dealer for complete details. 
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A CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


You will quickly appreciate the many outstanding 
advantages of the new GEM. It has a wide range of 
power, individual tone and volume control, new low 
drain tubes, long life batteries, easy to operate, stream- 
lined and fully guaranteed. 
Its low price will win your approval. 
Accepted by the Council on Physical 
Therapy of the American Medical Assn. 


Call for a FREE test or request booklet ‘“V" 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


47 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Wis 7-4428 











STORIES 


for the 
LIP READING PRACTICE CLASS 


COMPILED BY JANE B. WALKER 


Everyone who ever attended one of Jane Walk- 
er's lectures, or read one of her articles in the 
Volta Review, will recall the wide range of her 
interests and the depth of her understanding of 
the lip reader. 
tirely made up of stories that she gathered for her 


This mimeographed book is en- 


lip reading classes. 


PRICE, $1.00 


Order from 


The Volta Bureau 


1537 35th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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The Story of Food Preservation 














An attractive history of food presery 
tion, from the time of the Neanderthal 
to the present, has been prepared by 
Elliott Swank for the H. J. Heinz Company 
who have issued it in a brochure of | 
pages, with a separate guide for teachen 
The story, which is copiously illustrated 
was written by a teacher, for school classg 
and the language is simple enough to 
understood by older deaf children. Th 
historical material is very readable and thi 
pictures are graphic. The book could k 
used by classes in social studies or by th 
domestic science class. Copies may k 
obtained free from the H. J. Heinz Com. 
pany, P. O. Box 57, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


~~ 





Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 228) 
resting place among her collection. 

Of course, first among my recollections 
of personages comes my contact with Alex 
ander Graham Bell. He came down from 
Canada to teach his father’s system o| 
Visible Speech to the teachers at the Horace 
Mann School. He was a frequent visitor 
at the school, even after his lectures were 
completed, and I was Miss Fuller’s messen 
ger boy when she wanted to send hima 
note. He boarded on Beacon Street. 

He did many kinds things for the deal 
pupils of the school. With his fiancée, Miss 
Mabel Hubbard, he took us all to Nantasket 
Beach for a day’s outing, and once he took 
most of the school to Barnum’s Circus. It 
was grand. 

During my newspaper days at Aiken | 
was correspondent for the New York Her 
ald, and once when Boss Tweed was wit 
tering in Aiken I was ordered to interview 
him on some political question. 1 went up 
to his hotel and asked my questions, and he 
clamped his mouth together and refused 
any information. All I got out of him was” 
a remark or two on the subject of how he 
liked Aiken. 

I met Thomas Edison, too, when I was 4/ 
boy. The telephone had just become com 
mercialized and a strong company owned ” 
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CLEAR 


“NOISELESS” 
HEARING 


DEVELOPED BY 


BELTONE | 


® REDUCED CLOTHING FRICTION NOISES! 
® REDUCED CORD FRICTION NOISES! 
® REDUCED BACKGROUND NOISES! 


BELTONE ENGINEERS HAVE 
SUCCEEDED IN PRACTICALLY 
ELIMINATING FRICTION 
NOISES! After three years of ex- 
periment and research our efforts have 
been crowned with success. Cord and 
clothing friction noises are reduced 
by the use of an air-foam mounted 


microphone in conjunction with a 
noise reducing input circuit. Clarity 
of tone is produced by the use of a 
midget electrolytic condenser in the 
output circuit, the same as is used 
in the highest quality radios. Give 
your nerves a treat. Try Beltone quiet 
hearing. 


See your local directory or write for nearest dealer. 








RESPONSIBLE DEALERS: Beltone still has a few territories open. Here’s a real 
opportunity if you are interested in customer satisfaction. We invite you to prove the 
performance of the Beltone by a demonstration on your more difficult and hard-to-fit 
cases! Just write us a short note on your letterhead giving your Hearing Aid back- 
ground. We will be glad to send you a Beltone om memo charge for demonstration, 
along with information on discounts, one year guarantee, advertising, etc. 








BELTONE HEARING AID CO., 847W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


“Beltone — truly clear as a bell” 
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the Bell patents. Edison went to work q 
made a phone that was said to be differe 
and better. I believe it had a carbon tra 
mitter. He came to Worcester to deli 
an address on it and make a demonstrati 
before the audience. After the lecture 
ran back stage, pulled out my note bg 
and handed him a pencil. He was de 
himself, but he knew the signs of an a 
graph collector and he wrote his name } 
me. 

One of the great events of my life, ho 
ever, was “making” the pages of the Vou 
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Review. Before that I had only county ( 
newspapers in which to spread my ideas. ¥ 
W. L. W., New Jersey 
Emphasizing the Positive eet 
There is nothing of the Pollyanna abo t 
that letter. The writer looks back ‘ 
selects the things he enjoyed among 
experiences, and emphasizes them. . 
seems to be his general approach to lif i 
RAYTHEON “FLAT” [ think it can be cultivated. But if I 
large any more on that theme I shall h 
HEARING AID TUBES my friend F.S.B. on top of me with sare 
They’re tiny, but mighty when it comes to tic things to say about “starry eyed id 
dependable hearing aid performance. And ists.” She has been singularly silent on th ] 
mighty popular too, because of their long life topic of late, and I don’t want to stir 
and low battery drain. That’s why RAYTHEON up. However, maybe she or someone é 
flat hearing aid tubes are standard equipment has a solution for the house party proble 1 
in leading electronic hearing aids. ; ; ; 
The ever increasing acceptance of these or maybe a pet peeve in connectiag e. 
tubes among leading hearing aid manufac- house parties that he would like to air. Ho | 
turers and tens of thousands of users is the about it? 
outgrowth of unceasing research and engi- Sincerely yours, 
neering development by the same skilled tech- Mo.iy MATHER. 
nicians who started the Raytheon Hearing ng 
i ivision in 1939. 
Theos casein cae over these past Have Faith in the Deaf 
five years Raytheon has become the world’s (Continued from page 207) | 
fe oi a hewn 2 aie ison So, Mrs. M. E., I again say, send Nan 
ae in asi edeel to 
carefully condition her to get along well in} 
the hearing world first. Of course, it 8} 580 F 
\Wes| very important that she have good lip-read- =e 
Vis, RAY FON ing and speech and brains. From my 0¥l} ¢,,,, 
ABMY-AAVE E WITH STAR secdieneen comeamion  *20 my friends’ experiences, a small high 
sr tenthcon for contineed HEARING AID TUBE DIVISION school, whether public or private, is the} Name 
ccacetpeais We NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS best bet for Nancy. If you should evl}c 


entertain a thought of having her go 
college some day, a co-educational college 
i 


DEVOTED TO RESEARCH AND THE MANUFACTURE 
OF TUBES FOR THE NEW ERA OF ELECTRONICS 
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HEARING AID BASED ON 
J. S. GOVERNMENT FINDINGS | 


Whether you have a mild, medium or severe hear- 




















ing loss . . . whether you use a hearing aid or not 
. . . important discoveries of the United States Gov- 





ernment National Deafness Survey are of vital im- 





portance to you. 


Consult your nearest Acousticon Institute for information about 
the Government Deafness Survey and for a Free Hearing Test 
and Private Demonstration of the New Symphonic Acousticon, 
which is based on the government’s findings. Demonstration given 
in your home or our office. No obligation. Convenient terms. See 
telephone directory under ACOUSTICON INSTITUTE for address. 


For Story of the Government Deafness Survey, write for copy of 
FREE booklet entitled “Government Attacks Deafness.” Every 
hard of hearing person should read this interesting story about 
the work your Government has done to help the hard of hearing. 


ACOUSTICON + SINCE 1902 » WORLD’S FIRST ELECTRICAL HEARING AID 
Have you noticed how many more people are wearing ACOUSTICONS? 


ACOUSTICON 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19,N.Y. 


, 2: 2) 4 Se Se Se SS 













BATTERIES FOR ALL 


ACOUSTICON MAKES OF HEARING AIDS 


580 Fifth Ave., Dept. 439, New York 19, N. Y. 
! want a copy of the FREE Book on the U. S. 





\ 


New Spm bhoni(e 


7) a, ACOUSTICON 

















* 
NOW BEING DISTRIBUTED 
VOLUME VIII OF THE VOLTA BUREAU’S 
Books of Lip Reading Practice Material 


Exercises for Beginniners and _ for 


Advanced Students, Prepared by 
Teachers of Lip Reading from 
Sixteen States, and Canada 


PRICE 
$1.00 
To Non-subscribers 2.00 


To Volta Review Subscribers 


Order from 


The Volta Bureau 


1537 35th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 











REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


84 he 
2 ns ad ei it 





Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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of small size (about 1,000 students) is, 
best for her. j 
You no doubt may wonder what ff 
getting out of all this education andy 
aration. Now I have an excellent posi 
as a chemist in the biological laborg 
of a pharmaceutical company which m 
unguentine among many other drugs) 
I do control and research 
on vitamin products. I had taken spe 
chemistry courses for two years, at Col 
bia University, before accepting this ’ 
tion. Because of my good adjustment 
the hearing world, I did not find it diff I 
to get very nicely settled in this town, afi 
coming here, knowing not a single sod 
one and one-half years ago. Now | a 
very happy here with lovely hearing frien 
and many acquaintances in this town, 
Among the deaf college graduates | 
know, there are: a chemist. a cerami 
chemist, an agricultural chemist, two ba 
teriologists, a research chemist in a medicd 
school, a naval architect, and a medicd 
technician. As for college students nov 
many of them are studying to be chemist 
chemical engineers, civil engineers, a 1 
aeronautical engineers. oy 
our Ri 
Among those who went to work altel tcrorie 
graduating from high school are cartog 
raphers, photographers, bookkeepers, comp 
tometer operators, dental technicians, com 
mercial artists and draughtsmen. star 
The more education in the hearing worl} mol 
a deaf person has, the better chance for for 
good position, better adjustment and hap 
piness the deaf person has in the hearing’ not 


medicines. 


This, th 


world during his adult life. req 
5 a, aids 

0-\ 

Looks Into Books ina 

(Continued from page 229) and 


University, Washington University, Centra wh) 
Institute for the Deaf, and the School ol] gee 
Speech at Northwestern University.” Real: 
izing that only the first steps have beet 
taken in this field, he offers his text “with 
the belief that it may prove helpful in é 
practical way in furthering the study af 
deafness.” It will. Particularly, it should 
be adopted for use at once in all training 
centers for teachers of the deaf. 


—j. Be 
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| This, the Madison ~ 
plant, is one of 
four Ray-O-Vac 
factories. 


—_— 


THIRTY-SEVEN years ago Ray-O-Vac 
started making dry batteries for telephones and auto- 
mobiles, later for flashlights, railroads, radios and now 
for the armed forces. 


But the Ray-O-Vac Hearing Aid Battery was 
not announced until this year. Why? Because they 
require continuous, heavy drains, we believe hearing 
aids require a special type of battery. In fact, Ray- 
O-Vac Hearing Aid Batteries were offered to the 
manufacturers of hearing aids only after years of study 
and development by our Wengel Laboratories. That's 
why you will find them so satisfactory—try them and 
see, 


Ray-O-Vac Hearing Aid Batteries are 
sold only through the retail dealers of 
leading Hearing Aid Manufacturers. 
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YOU WANT TO HEAR BETTER 
Put the EAR back into hEARing 
with VACTUPHONE 


Why you should use a VACTUPHONE 


1. Three Tiny Vacuum Tubes and Crystal micro- 
phone receiver gives required Volume. 


2. Tone Control gives wide range of pitch. 


3. Size and weight—complete amplifier, micro- 
phone with cord, receiver and earmold— 


FOUR OUNCES. 
4. Low cost, low upkeep. 


5. Guaranteed for one year. 
Prompt Servicing. 


Agencies Open in Certain Territories 


ALLEN-HOWE MFG. COMPANY 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 











KEEP 
THEM 
TALKING 





Fill their lives with happy childhood 
memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 
For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 
Fee $550. Monday to Friday 


Bus service. Day or Boarding. Modern 

hearing aids. Preschool through Elemen- 

tary. Prepares for Junior High in hear- 

ing schools. 

Registration for 1944 in Nursery School 
only. 
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Lisbeth Long-frock 
(Continued from page 203) 












of the road. Bear-hunter started off dom 
the road. Then he stopped to look at 
again. He tried to smile at her, andj 
wagged his tail back and forth. This y 
supposed to mean that he wanted to lath 
and make friends with her. : 
At last she seemed to understand. § 
got up and trotted slowly after him. 
looked back from time to time, to be stm 
that she was following him. She knew thi 
he was leading her to Ho-el Farm and Beat 
hunter knew that it was his duty to heh 


her. : 
So this is how it happened that Lisbeth 
Long-frock came toddling slowly after 
Bear-hunter, the dog, up the road to Hol 
Farm. It was a cold winter day, at the 
very beginning of spring. 
(To be continued ) 





Speaking of Ears 
(Continued from page 225) 


but the emphasis in the letters did not cen- 
ter there. Rather they spoke of her inter- 
est in these individuals as people, in their 
interests and problems. Yes, she could 
hear. But I am certain that if she had not 
been able to use her physical ears, she 
would have found ways of substitute listen- 
ing, for people were important to her. 

I have argued to myself that if all these 
gardeners and collectors and war relief 
workers who can hear still injure their 
causes because they do not listen, certainly 
I, with failing ears, can be excused. Why 
pick on the hard of hearing for the impos- 
sible? Ours is a social handicap. By its 
very nature, it shuts us within our own 
worlds. These other people talk and do not 
listen even when they can; then why should 
we make such an effort? 

We boast a high standard in learning 
how to be hard of hearing. One of the 
things which attracted me to our groups in 
my early acquaintance with them was their 
self-reliance. They asked no favors. They 
sought out their own ways and means. | 
believe we can find this one, too. It will 


April, 
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eur 
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d not 
. she 
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ei" : MODEL 107 5 
their 4 4 
i 5 Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum L 
a i tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced F 
its i by the oldest organization in America specializ- a 
pte i ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the i 
uld i deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
i available . . . with protected territory. 4 
the 
in 
it ty MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION : 
4 i Founded 1904 « One West 34th Street « New York, N. Y. | 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Avenue 

AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 

BALTIMORE (Maryland) 
529 N. Charles Street 


BOSTON (Massachusetts) 


283 Commonwealth Avenue 


CHICAGO (Illinois) 
410 S. Michigan Avenue 


COLUMBUS (Ohio) 
410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
55 East State Street 


DETROIT (Michigan) 
4242 Cass Avenue 


DENVER (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 


HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

815 Fifteenth Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

711 West Lake Street 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

114 W. P. A. T. Building, 7 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND (Oregon) 


39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 


SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 
306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 
544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (5) (Texas) 
317 Hicks Building 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 
126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 
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take all our lip reading powers. It 
mean more time in re-education of resi 
hearing. It will mean reading and 
questions. But if we can learn to li 
really to listen because we are inter 
if we put that alongside of being info 
and enthusiastic in work for the hard 
hearing, I believe our chances of intereg 
ing others in the information we want 
public to hear will be increased, for 
shall not only be speaking of ears but 
using them, and using them graciously 
with grace. 





Hoff Hospital Hearing Aides 
(Continued from page 219) 


ters have fought for years any discrimin 
tion against the hard of hearing and hav 
demonstrated that they are good and car. 
ful drivers. The legislators have agreei 
that the deaf and hard of hearing may 
drive if they will carry an extra rear-view 
mirror. 

Robert went home. When he returned 
he said, “Well, I drove the family car to 
Mass on Christmas Morning just for you, 
Miss Scriver. You told me never to stop 
driving and I haven’t.” 


“I Was Expendable” 


’ Jack summed up all his army experience 
to me this way: “I was expendable.” He 
had seen reconnaissance service in North 
Africa, but had not actually been in com- 
bat. When I asked him how he lost his 
front teeth, for he had some large holes 
where his teeth should have been, he just 
replied, “The army took them.” There 
was nothing right with the whole world, ac- 
cording to Jack, who felt he had been 
treated worse than anyone else in the seven 
armies of the United States. His hair, @ 
brick red, stood up on his head as if to 
defy the entire hospital to do him a speck 
of good. Well, six weeks did more than 
a speck of good; they did wonders for 
Jack. His hair no longer bristled, he had 
some very nice looking, well fitting teeth 
in place of those empty spaces; he wore his 
new hearing aid with considerable savoir 
faire, and he had become the right hand 


April, 
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The ALADDIN 


$992 
Double Duty 
Microphone 


E wish every wearer of a hearing aid could ex- 

amine the New Aladdin, could seeits new beauty 
and convenience. This handsome little instrument 
—you can cover it with your hand—is really two 
instruments in one. First, it can be used, as are most 
hearing aids, in one piece, with the microphone con- 
cealed in the upper part of the case. But the best 
part of the Aladdin is that the microphone can be 
removed from its case and quickly fastened in a con- 
venient place on your 
apparel. It is sosmall 
that it blends with 
the clothing. 


THE ALADDIN 
| HEARING AID 








Aladdin Building - Nicollet Avenue at 32nd Street 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 





icneus ALADDI cd A GIFT TO HEARING 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 


Brattleboro, Vermont 





Logical System of Language Teaching 


and 


An Analysis of the English Language 
by 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. A 
system of language-teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 
PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 
Discounts given according to the number of copies 
ordered. 
Send orders end inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











Lip Reading Principles and 
Practice 
By Edward B. Nitchie 


An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 
teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 


New Revised Edition 
Price $2.75 at all booksellers 
J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 





CONVERSATION PRACTICE 
CARDS 


Prepared by Augustus Knight 


Group work for 2 to 8 lip reading pupils 


12 sets of 8 cards each, with topical sentences 
based on every day conversation 


Directions included 


Price, per set of 104 cards—$1.00 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
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man of the teachers. We were sorry { 
ourselves when it was Jack’s turn to 
It was he who gave us each a Christm 
card with a personal note of greetin 
“from an appreciative pupil,” and the p, | 
ing words from this Expendable were, “Th 
army treated me all right.” 


sh 


*““Nobody Can Make Me Take It” 


“Nobody is going to make me take thi 
. .. .. lip reading,” stormed anothe 
ek eee if anyone can make met 
it.” It is six weeks since these highly; 
pressive remarks floated in over our tf 
som. Today this very same man is [é 
ing our hospital with a well fitted earphor 
having had thirty lessons in lip reading 
addition to training in the use of resid 
hearing. He has improved in so 
many ways. Even his language may h 
improved just a wee bit, though I’m afra 
he will still be... .. if there is any fi 
ther delay in paying him off. But that 
just army talk. No one pays any attentioil 
to it so long as the soldier moves forwardly 
in his own rehabilitation. Here at the hor} 
pital we cannot see the whole proces> 
through; we can only give the soldier a 
running start and leave it to the Red Cros} ‘T} 
to help him over the second hurdle be 


wi 

tween the hospital and home. of 
“Was that the telephone? . . . I wonder I 
if it’s the major?” It is. P 
DI 


‘“‘Where’s your report for December?” 
barks the major. “I have ten more men th 
for you, take down their names ....-] CC 
and so the process starts all over again. A 
Still it is very different. Now, the major 
likes the hard of hearing; he is enthusiastic 
in supporting the program. Now, we have 
a hearing aid expert, and phones to try on 
the soldiers. Now, we have a speech teach- 
er, and two more lip reading teachers, and C 
we have just survived a visit from the 
Chief of the Reconditioning Service a 
Washington, D. C. We have help and en- 4 
couragement on all sides. It is March 6, 
not September 6—and I am no longer 
afraid. 
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forwadg , T R / T i 
the hosf” = 7” ORIGINALLY PRICED ) e 
process AT $115 


Idier a 
d Cros} The new “ Dutatron” brings really understandable hearing to many 
dle be} without harsh noise or distortion. It operates on the advanced principle 
of Vacuum Tubes (3 of them) with Crystal Receiver and Crystal Micro- 
phone. It has a powerful transmitter with Tone and Volume Controls. 
nber?”} DURATRON is so light and compact that you would scarcely believe 
re men} that it can be of such wonderful aid! We invite you to experience a most 
_+.+] convincing demonstration. If your Physician says you need a Hearing 
again.) Aid—hear with “ Dutatron™! 
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"tal Write today for illustrated folder or consult your 

try on local telephone directory under “DURATRON”. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industria! Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 
e he 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 
Series I. 


Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual —_$10.00 











Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths_ $10.00 

Series I, II and III $35.00 














The Volta Reviey 


Trends in Special Education 
(Continued from page 199) 


of organizations in promoting the cauy 
of special education. 


The third trend is the tendency to play 
all education of the deaf under Boards of 
Education, and the interest manifested iy 
the Federal Office of Education. The ad 
ministration of residential schools for the 
deaf under state boards of charities an 
private boards of trustees stems from the 
establishment of the early institutions de. 
scribed by Harry Best in his 1943 publica. 
tion entitled Deafness and the Deaf.* Thes 
beginnings were characterized by attitudes 
of “charity,” “benevolence,” “pity” and 
“religiosity” toward persons “afflicted” 
with the handicap of either deafness o 
blindness. Advancement in the humanities 
and in science has changed this viewpoint 
and many residential schools have moved 
from this earlier administrative set-up to 
a fully coordinated program within the 
state department of education. Within the 
past six years in New York State, for exam 
ple, residential and day schools and classes 
for children with physical handicaps have 
been placed in one bureau and under one 
directorship in the state department of 
education. 

Increasing advantages and gains may be 
looked for in educational programs for the 
exceptional child as adequate leadership 
for promotion and coordination in_ this 
field is provided by state departments over 
the country. In 1933 a bulletin was pub- 
lished by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation entitled Organization for Excep- 
tional Children Within State Departments 
of Education. At that date there were 
thirteen states in which the education of 
exceptional children was directed by one 
or more state officials specifically desig- 
nated for this purpose. Today there are 
twenty-two states which maintain such serv- 
ice. 

The leadership and interest of the United 





States Office of Education in special edu- 
cation is evidenced by the annual reports 0 
that office for the past ten years or more 


*The Macmillan Co.. New York, 675 pp. 
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at Hearing Service May Mean 
to place > 
“| More Than You Think 
ested in 
The ad 

for the PROBABLY there are no words in the English language that are more im- 
les and portant to the user of a good hearing aid than the two very significant 
‘om the words “Hearing Service.” 

ons de. * — 
vublal Hearing Service embraces, and takes for granted, a complete knowledge 
2 These of instrument characteristics on the part of the individual who supplies the 
; hearing aid. Hearing Service includes his ability to equip you with the 
teitudes best of a number of different types of hearing aids that he may (and usually 
y and does) have available under the same brand name. . 
Hicted” 
1e8s of Hearing Service supposes that he becomes familiar with your own personal 
1anities hearing problems so that he can fit and adjust to your individual require- 
-w point ments the type of instrument that will come the nearest to giving you the 
maul kind of hearing you want. 

t-up to Hearing Service also imposes a great responsibility on the instrument 

‘in the to deliver clear, comfortable, strain-free hearing with an instrument of small 
hin the size and convenient shape . . . the responsibility of keeping the battery cost 
exam low and the upkeep expense at a minimum .. . the responsibility of continuing 
classes to do these things month after month and year after year. 

s have To meet the part of the obligations of Hearing Service that can be met by the 
er one hearing aid itself, the Electronic Radioear “45” instruments are designed and 
ent of built so that they may be serviced completely in the office of any authorized 

Radioear Distributor. The design and workmanship of Radioear is so fine 

nay be that the trained Radioear Distributor can remove and replace any part of 
for the the instrument that could possibly require service, with the assurance of per- 
ership fect fit and “new instrument” performance. 

n this , : , 

When you buy any hearing aid you purchase a definite amount of hearing 

. service. When you buy a Radioear hearing aid we want to think that you 
$ pub. are getting the most Hearing Service we and the Radioear organization 
| Edu- know how to supply to you. 

 xcep- 

iments Write for new booklet, “What Hearing Aid Engineering Means To You” 

were 

a E.A. MYERS & SONS 

desig: Department W-2 

e are RADIOEAR BUILDING — 306-308 BEVERLY ROAD 

| SETV- MOUNT LEBANON — PITTSBURGH 16 — PA. 

Jnited Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 

edu: | 
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TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIERS 











¢ Telephone amplifiers are still 
available in limited quantities 
to help the hard of hearing. 

¢ Your local telephone Busi- 
ness Office will be very glad to 


arrange for a demonstration. 











“VIBRATUBLE” 














For “Hopeless”? Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 


Dealere—Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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Under the “Division of Special Prolkngi == 
series of conferences, visitations and gy 
veys, research, studies and publications } 
the field, are reported. First-hand obsery 
tion of that division discloses a careful 
organized program of service for the a 
ceptional child carried out in cooperatig 
with all other divisions,—elementary, g 
ondary, school health, parent educati¢ 
vocational, rehabilitation, and_ statisticd) 
Service is also extended through inte 
change and coordination with services ¢ 
national organizations engaged in like enk 
Parent requests, for example, concerniy 
deaf children are often answered throug 
the Volta Bureau. Each one of us ca 
support and strengthen the service of th 
United States Office of Education by read. 
ing and studying its publications and } 
informing that office as to service and m 
terials that we can utilize in our respective 


fields. 


In summary, we have discussed thre 
trends in special education: 












H. 


(1) Education for participation in nor 
mal life experiences. 


(2) Service by professional organiz 
tions. 


(3) Extension and improvement of spe 
cial education through informed leader 
ship in state departments of education and 
in the United States Office of Education. 


Professional growth of the individud 
comes through the stimulation of informed 
leadership, through the study of profes 
sional literature, through knowledge ap 
plied in daily work with children, through 
professional meetings and through mutual 
exchange of professional experiences. And 
it is the challenge of growing profession 
ally, of keeping abreast of current trends, 
and of guiding children, thereby, to better 
and better ways of living that keeps us 
alive and alert on our job. 


» 
“Politics is not a dirty business, carried on by 


grafters and selfseekers, unless we, the ‘respect 





able’ men and women, turn it over to such per 
sons.”—-M. A. Hastings, president, National Cow 
gress of Parents and Teachers, in the March issut 
of National Parent-Teacher. 
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throw VACOLITE CO 
us Cal * 
of th Acoustical Engineers 

y va Manufacturers exclusively of HIGH FIDELITY and Efficient 
and pj HEARING AIDS—AUDIOMETERS—SOUND EQUIPMENT. 
and ma Made with materials procured under U. S. Government priorities 
spect are privileged to announce 


13 A NEW EFFICIENT 
no\ VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


gamis MODEL $ 4 7 50 CASH 
il Z TERMS 


ion and 

ties ¢ COMPLETE * GUARANTEED °* INSURED °* 
lividual VACOLITE Hearing Aids will definitely give better hearing to the large majority of 
formed the hard of hearing. If you have any doubt or reason, may we suggest you consult 
profes an Otologist or ear doctor before or after testing a VACOLITE. 

lge ap- You are welcome without obligation to test any VACOLITE Hearing Aid . . 
hrough be it MODEL “Z” at $47.50 or MODEL VICTORY “E,” another outstanding 
, ol VACOLITE AID at $98.75 complete with custom-fitted ear mould. 

er j VACOLITE HEARING AIDS are sold nationally through more than 100 

Ss. All VACOLITE offices and dealers throughout the United States. 

fession- 

tr Investigate Vacolite ! 

» Detter 

eps us Some Distributorships available—if sincerely interested write or wire 


J. W. A. HENDERSON, Vice President-General Manager. 


“VACOLITE CO 


ye FACTORY AND LABORATORY 
al Con: 3001-3003 NO. HENDERSON, DALLAS, TEXAS 
ch issue 





Help the Manpower Situation . . . You May Obtain Employment by Using a Hearing Aid 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Mary Pauline Ralli, Director 
Kathryn Alling Ordman, Associate 


Private Lessons——Practice Classes——Normal Course. 
Voice and Speech Improvement. Home Study Course. 


*342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


*Near 43rd Street. 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Now Teaching at Army Medical Center 
Hoff General Hospital 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 
A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Auditory — Visual — Kinesthetic 
Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 
LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hille, Calif. 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 


Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 


Practice Limited to Selection and Fitting 
of Hearing Aids 
475 Fifth Ave., 9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 
Corner 41st Street, Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
New York, N. Y. By appointment 











WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





TEACHERS WANTED: In oral, auricular, primary, 
intermediate and mechanical drawing classes. Begin- 
ning salary $180 and $230 depending upon experi- 
ence and training. Address the Michigan School for 
the Deaf, Flint 2, Michigan. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, postpaid. Order from The* Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 


WANTED: Trained teachers of the deaf including 
nursery teacher, for school year beginning in Septem- 
ber. ‘Salary $1,000.00 a year and up with full main- 
tenance. Central New York School for the Deaf, 
Rome, N. Y. 


WANTED: Teacher for high-pregrade in midwest -pri- 
vate residential school. Class has had nursery, kinder- 
garten, and low-pregrade work. Salary, living, and 
working conditions good. Address Box 16, The Volta 
Bureau. 


VOLTA REVIEW 
Want Ads 
Bring Results 
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Appreciation.—A woman making her firs 
trip abroad, was so overcome at the sight of the 
Parthenon and its beauty that she sank down 
on a nearby stone and wept. Just then a group 
of tourists came along. One of the women in the 
party came over and stood before the lady, “4 
know just how you feel,” she comforted, as the 
first traveler dried her eyes. “My feet hurt ter 
ribly, too.” 


Sustained Indignation.—When Bishop Lay. 
rence of Massachusetts was in England, he was 
walking with the Vicar of St. Bartholomew's 
Suddenly, bells pealed forth from a nearby church 
tower. Hearing them the Vicar exclaimed hotly: 
“Tt’s an outrage that those bells should be in that 
tower; they belong to St. Bartholomew’s; they 
used to hang in our tower. But the vestry sold 
them for a paltry sum.” 

“When did they do that?” inquired Bishop 
Lawrence, with great interest. 

“In Queen Elizabeth’s time,’ answered the 
Vicar, and strode on highly indignant. 


Expensive.—One of the young sailors looked 
up from the pamphlet he was reading. “What's 4 
buccaneer?” he wanted to know. His compan 
ion looked a bit doubtful. “It sounds awful,” 
he said finally. “A buck an ear is too much to 
pay for corn.” 


Didn’t Miss it by Much!—The dean of the 
college law department was quite busy and quite 
cross, so the ringing of the telephone annoyed 
him decidedly though he finally decided to an 
swer. “Well, what is it?” he snapped. “Is this 
the city gas works?” said a woman’s soft voice. 
“No, madam,” roared the dean, “this is the Uni 
versity law department.” 

“Ah,” she answered in the sweetest of tones §™ 
“I didn’t miss it so far after all, did I?” 


Pat: “That was a foine sintiment Casey got off 
at the banquet last night.” 

Mike: “What was it?” 

Pat: “He said that the swatest mimories in 
loife are the recollection of things forgotten. 


Economy.—He was very proud of his will 
power and was boasting to his wife. “I gave uP 
smoking as you suggested, dear,” he told her. 
“And believe it or not, I saved two dollars this 
week. That’s will power for you. What do you 
want me to give up next?” “The two dollars, 
said his wife, promptly. 











